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Topics of the Week. 


M. Tchertkoff, Tolstoi’s London agent, has just re- 
ceived from the Count the manuscript of a new work, 
which will be translated by Mr. Aylmer Maude, and 
will be published next month in England under the 
title of “The Slavery of Our Time.” It is a sequel 
to the work that appeared some ten years ago called 
“What Must We Do, Then?” and, like “the latter, is 
an inquiry into the results of modern industrialism. 
The fundamental idea of both books is the negation of 
coercion. Concerning this principle of Tolstiism, this 
Count writes: “ This negation I learned and under- 
stood from the Gospel, where it is expressed most 
clearly in the words, ‘ Ye have heard it said, an eye for 
an eye’; * * * i. e., you were taught to use coercion, 
but my teaching is: Offer your other cheek to the 
smiter; i. e., suffer violence, bift do not commit it. I 
know that these great words, owing to the carelessly 
perverted and uniform interpretation of both liberals 
and Church, will be for the majority of so-called edu- 
cated people a reason for not reading this work, or for 
a biased attitude toward it. And yet, nevertheless, I 
place these words at the beginning of my book.” 





Whatever else he is, Henry James is a literary 
man’s novelist par excellence. Whatever may be his 
theme, it is his art which impresses one constantly 
and above al! else. His new volume of short stories, 
which will be published toward the end of the present 
month by The Macmillan Company, will furnish an 
opportunity for a particular study of his style, for the 
themes are varied and the treatment is by no means 
uniform. The book, which will be called “The Soft 
Side,” wil. include “ The Great Good Place,” “ Europe,” 
“ Paste,” “The Real Thing,” ‘“ The Great Condition,” 
“The Tree of Kaewiedge,” “The Abasement of the 





“ The Third Person,” ‘“ Maud Evelyn,” and “ Miss Dun- 
ton of Poughkeepsie.” 


Richard Harding Davis’s South African book, which 
is now in preparation at Charles Scribner’s Sons, will 
be entitled ‘“ With Both Armies in South Africa.” It 
will be presented with many illustrations taken from 
photographs In many respects Mr. Davis is an ideal 
war correspondent, for, with his frankness and fear- 
lessness, he combines an extraordinary faculty of ob- 
Serving the significant thing and making it vivid with- 
out exaggeration. When in South Africa he was en- 
abled to see the conduct of the war, both from the 
British and the Boer points of view. His forthcoming 
book has, therefore, in addition to its personal quality, 
a twofold mission included in its dual exposition. 


W. 8S: Childe-Pemberton has a book in press at 
Longmans, Green & Co.’s, which is said to present an 
altogether new phase of the French Revolution, of the 
events which led up to it, and of the political situation 
in Europe which immediately followed it. The work 
will be entitled “ The Bode, 1775-1805.” 
It is a chronicle of the strange experiences of an Eng- 
lish lady, wife of a German Baron, possessed of a Fife 
in Alsace during the revolution, and afterward an | 
emigrée in Russia. The book, which is said to be | 
written in a personal, graphic style, will be presented 


Baroness de 





with numercus portraits. 


At last Albany has been made the scene of action 
of a historical novel. “The Black Gown,” by Ruth 
Hall, which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day, 
deals with New York's capital when the town was | 
known as ‘ Wycke.” Among the notable persons in- 
troduced are Sir William Johnston, King Hendrick, 
and the distinguished Abbé Picquet of La Présentation. 
It introduces also many local events, such as the 
“slave’s week on Pixter Hill,” and describes the offi- 
cers’ play of “ The Beau’s Stratagem,” fraught with 
weighty consequences to Dominie Freylinghausen, Peo- 
ple of Ogdensburg, Albany, Schenectady, and Johns- 
town should find a particular interest in “ The Black 
Gown.” 


“The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock,” by Thom- 
as Nelson Page, will shortly be presented, with col- 
ored illustrations by H. C. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Christy, by the press of 
This is one of the most pop- 
ular of Mr. Page’s stories, and the forthcoming special 
edition will appear uniform with “ Santa Claus’s Part- 
ner,” issued last year. 
twenty-fifth thousand. 


The latter is now selling in its 


Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard University 
has edited, with an introduction, a volume entitled 
“Liberty Documents,’ which is in active preparation 
at Longmans, Green & Co.'s. As the title indicates, it 
embraces the famous documents in history which have 
tended to augment the liberty of the masses. These 
documents are furnished wit. contemporary exposition 
and critical comments drawn from various writers, 
and have been compiled and prepared by Miss Mabel 
Hill of the State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 





Henry Frowde of the Oxford University Press will 
shortly issue an entirely new “ two-version ” edition of 
the Bible. The texts can be read from the same page, 
while in the centre column has been placed marginal 
references. The Bishop of Gloucester says in his 
preface to the work that this convenient and carefully 
arranged combination of the two versions in one clear- 
ly printed single volume of ver~ moderate size will be 
welcomed by all students of the Bible. He also points 
out that the difficulties which have hitherto prevented 
the use of the “ Revised Version” to the extent that 
might have been expected, have been successfully over- 
come in the new edition. 





_ “America’s Economic Supremacy” is the title of a 
new book by Brooks Adams, which The Macmillan 
Company is about to bring out. The problems dis- 
cussed relate to the economi« competition between na- 
tions which determines the seat of empire and regu- 
lates the distribution of wealth. The author would 
have his readers note that Great Britain is rapidly los- 
ing her economic supremacy, and that the probability 
now is that this supremacy must be transferred to the 
United States. 


The November Harper will contain the first selec- 
tion of ‘‘ Victor Hugo’s Love Letters,” edited by Hugo’s 
friend and literary executor, M. Paul Meurice. They 
are said to be unique among the epistles of authors, 
full of playfulness, yet betraying throughout the touch 
of a genius craving for sympathy, one at the same 
time fully conscious of the admiration he was inspir- 
ing. The letters, which are dated between the years 
1820 and 1822, are addressed to the woman who was 
later to become Mme. Hugo. They will be published in 
book form early in the Spring. 
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Suppressed Portions of Her Diary—Lettzrs to de 
Maupassant—Estimates of Dawdet 
and Zola. 


Most of our readers are probably familiar with the 
“Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff '’’—that public’, | diary 
of a young Russian woman which a dozen years ago 
was the talk of all Europe and America. Sensitive 
people were shocked at the freedom with which a girl’s 
soul was apparently laid bare. Cynics scoffed at her 
vanity, her egotism, and her conceit. Psychologists 
found in her a unique specimen for examination. Sen- 
timentalists went raving over her strange cravings for 
the realization of a sublime passion, which sometimes 
took the form of an ideal love and sometimes that of 
great fame. 

Men like Gladstone and Charles Eliot Norton, the 
statesman and the art critic, were among the first to 
recognize that Miss Bashkirtseff had been a most re- 
markable young woman. Theysawrevealed in the ‘““Jour- 
nal,”’ as part of herself, a never-ending, never-satiated 
struggle against the commonplace, the inartistic, and 
the dwarfing provincialism that is too often mistaken 
for repose and dignity. By some strange intuition she 
early realized the great fundamental principles of en- 
during fame, the gospel of work, and an inspiring con- 
fidence in her natural gifts. She ardently believed 
that there was that wilhin her which would enable 
her to achieve great things, but she knew that she 
must work, work. 
confidence and toil, which are stamped upon the read- 
er’s mind in every page, in every line, however trivially 
they are at 


work, These two elements, self- 


times interpreted, form the supreme im- 
pulse of the great human interest in the “ Journal of 
Marie Bashkirtseff.”’ 

The first entry in the diary was made in January, 
A few 
days later she confides to her diary the secret that 


1873, when the writer was twelve years of age. 


she will set down “tout, tout, tout ’’—everything. 
Probably she did. Obviously all could not be for the 
public eye. And the mother, who five years after 


Marie’s death, gave the “ Journal ”’ to the press, used a 
care and discrimination that was somewhat surprising 
when we consider that her failure to under- 
stand her daughter had been replaced by a most ab- 
sorbing adoration for her memory. 

At the time of the 
Paris, M. Randolphe 
professor of painting, 


former 


publication of the “ Journal” in 
Julian, who had been the girl’s 
and who had enjoyed great inti- 
macy with her family, said: ‘“‘ The manuscripts in the 
mother’s have computed to afford 
enough material for seven volumes at least; and, as 
most of the posthumous bibliographical notices were 
hatched from the volumes published, the writers have 
generally fallen far short of what was the real truth. 
But a too cautious hand has so clipped and curtailed 
and emasculated the entire narrative that the very cur- 
rent of her thoughts is broken up, and the development 
of her genius obliterated by wanton suppressions. The 
result is that the ‘Journal’ is full of contradictions 
and inconsistencies, which are not to be met with in 
the original. How far a living hand is justified in thus 
tampering with the work of the dead has yet to be 
shown. But of this I am certain. Could Marie Bash- 
kirtseff but return in the flesh, she would be dum- 
founded and indignant at the digest thus fathered upon 
her.” 


At the time many people sympathized with M. 
Julian’s criticism. Few, however, will now deny that 
the mother was justified in withholding from the pub- 
lic gaze, at least for a time, certain portions of the 
diary, which were of an intimate, personal nature, and 
concerned persons then living, or which, in the rumors 
that had ushered in the appearance of the diary, would 
have been productive of sneers if not of actual scandal. 


possession been 


La Revue des Revues of last February contained 
certain fragments of the suppressed portions of the 
diary. The current number of that periodical contains 
others—probably the final extracts that will be made. 
From these fragments we have made a few selections. 
There is little to distinguish them from the portions 
of the diary presented twelve years ago, yet that little, 
we think, abundantly justifies Mme. Bashkirtseff in 
withholding them so long. The “ Journal,” therefore, 
augmented by them, together with the small volume 
of letters that appeared in Paris in 1891, probably com- 
prises all of this extraordinary human document that 
the public will be allowed to examine. The last letter 
of the hitherto suppressed extracts is dated July 6, 
1884, four months before her death. The final entry 
in the published “ Journal,” which was also the last 
she wrote, bears the date of ‘‘ Monday, Oct. 19,” and 
reads as follows: 

“In spite of the fine weather, Bastien-Lepage came 
here instead of going to the Bois. He can no longer 
walk; his brother supported him under each arm, al- 
most carrying him. At length the poor fellow reclines 
upon the armchair. Alas! How many concierges are in 


























































































robust health! Emile is a most admirable 
brother. He goes down and carries Jules 
up on his shoulders to their third story. 
I, in Dina, have equal devotion. For two 
days my chamber has been in the partor; 
but, as ft is very large and divided with 


screens, divans, and the piano, it isn’t no- 
ticed. It’s too difficult for me to go up 
stairs.”’ 

Eleven days later she was: dead. Bas- 
tien-Lepage, who was also a victim of con- 
sumption, survived her six weeks. The 

_ significance that has been attached to 
their long and friendly intimacy must be 
considerably modified in the light of the 
‘suppressed extracts of the “ Journal:” 
Thursday, Oct. 11, 1883. 

Yesterday we went to see the G—s, who 
want me to marry A—. They have lost the 
hope of getting me to make the happiness 
of a charming little Frenchman, then go 
for a foreign Prince. 

‘But marry, become a lover, and you 
will paint no more.”’ 

The Queen of Roumania 
writes. 

I even told them details of the works of 
the Queen; it was the only way of making 
them believe in the painter's devotion. 
They are men of the world, Ah! what mis- 
ery! Am I, then, so much superior to all 
these people? No matter. They worry me 
with these marriages. If Bastien-Lepage 
marries, it will only be a disappointment 
of the imagination. Why is one pleased 
rather with those to whom one is indiffer- 
ent than with those one loves? Because 
one laughs at the indifferents, while with 
the others one becomes timid, one loses 
that assured air which is as the health and 
youth of one’s being. Then, one pleases 
nearly always by accident, when one does 
not think of it. 

I am quite determined to be very firm 
not to go on any longer as at present. 
Very often it happens to me not to utter, 
from delicacy, a reply that comes to my 
lips. It seems to me, except at least in 
urgent cases, that one ought always to 
suppress everything that may appear the 
least bit disagreeable, and even to contra- 
dict positively appears to me a lack of po- 
liteness—of that rare politeness which 
sometimes leads us to let lame things pass 
and not refute them. These adorable senti- 
ments would pass if there were at least 
thirty of us to practice them; but among 
the people I see, thoughtless as myself, if 
I were of exquisite kindness I should pass 
for a person one could sit upon. 

For some time I have seen that it is ab- 
solutely necessary to speak of what 
knows, to quote authors, to make 
sions in the domain of science. To be to a 
certain extent" instructed should seem to 
me so natural that I should not speak of 
it. Why have I written all this? 


paints and 


one 
excur- 


Oct. 13 and"14, 1883. 

Busy day; leave for Jouy at 7 o'clock in 
the morning. Walk in the wood, retouch 
the portrait of Louis, conversation, cro- 
quet. The forest of Meudon is ravishing 
under this sun, that gilds it through thc 
mist. Nature is indeed beautiful. 

{ come in to dress; there is a little dinner 
this evening. I amuse myself in my hair- 
dressing. Instead of disordering it I leave 
the forehead frankly uncovered. Amid all 
these carefully draped heads, it is a charm- 
ing novelty. The hair twisted on top of 
the head and spreading naturally, and this 
magnificent brow, of which I did not sus- 
pect either the beauty or the nobleness, 
change me altogether. I become of an im- 
posing candor: it seems to me that I am 
pentifical, or that I am descending from a 
throne. This gives a sweet gentleness to 
the bearing, an air of calm and strength. 
And this forehead, always hidden, is of an 
infantine purity; I am fifteen years old. 

This evening when there was no one in- 
teresting to me I was of a radiant fresh- 
ness. Still I know by experience that one 
is happy when one wishes it. I degrade 
myself to play cards. Mme, G— played be- 
zique with S— G—, piquet with the Prin- 
cess; the others bored themselves as they 
could. * * * It is necessary that I should 


have a name to grind in this immense mill 
which is my head, 


Tuesday, Oct. 16, 1883 

I am re-reading inadvertently some pages 
of my life in 1880, and I find myself much 
happier now. It is quite astonishing, by 
comparison, and even without comparison. 
I have no care; I am tranquil. And then 
how I wept daily, how I worried myself! 
Now I see all that from a higher place, our 
situation fs better Oh, yes, I am well 
now, and { thank God for it. 


Wednesday, Oct. 17, 1883. 

To-day 1 commence the model of my 
Statue. I work now likesa primitive; I am 
forced to invent the means. What I fear is 
to fall ill—I cannot breathe; I do not feel 
Strong, and I am growing thin. At mst 
this terrible malady is certain. I am con- 
sumptive. I would that it were imaginary 
* * * but, alas! * © © Ah, how worry- 
ihg it all is! 

1 have passed two frightful 
out any fresh cause. 
to death would feel this. They had only 
lit a lamp in the salon. Mamma worked, 
and Dina yawned, while my aunt from 
time to time the room. These 
three women exchanged some words in a 
low voice lt was quite simple, and it 
seemed to me lugubrious. I feel myself in 
the depth of Russia, in the country, far 
from Paris, as if some horrible misfortune 
were coming I read with a very natural 
air and thought of dying. Ah, well! you 
will never catch me complaining of these 
perchological sadnesses or even of other 
sorrows 

At last I 
know nat 
am going 


hours with- 
Any one condemned 


crossed 


await 
what. 
to pray. 


something 
Anything may 


fearful, I 
happen. I 


Oct. 20, 18838 

old they might 
melancholy of a 
am as if my lot 


If I were sixteen year 
say this was the first 
girl. It is not that. I 
had been thrown. 


And, in this connection, 
amiable Frenchmen, 

Oriental, superstitious, 
you generally say when strangers are not 
like yourselves. If I speak of “ bad fate” 
and other fantasies, it is because that ap- 
pears to me picturesque or droll. And I 
might be born at Montmartre, and I might 


pray, dear 
never treat me 
Slav, and all 


and 
as 


that 
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call myself Marie Durand or Irma Pochard, 
and it would be the same. f 

It is possible my French ts not Frenck; 
if I took heed I could write very correctly; 
but it seems to me that certain incoherent 
thoughts require a perfect artlessness of 
expression. 

But {| am far from my black sadness. 
* * * It is evident that if I were cured 
I should be mad with joy. But it is not 
from being ili that I suffer; I am resigned 
to this misfortune. * * * Oh, my God! 
Because I am resigned, because I accept 
life with this immense black burden, do not 

ravate it! Be pitiful! 
= . Nov. 4, 1883. 

There is in Paris a string of Grand 

Dukes and Grand Duchesses. There were 


six of them at mass this morning. The 
Grand Dukes Viadimir, Alexis, Serge, and 
Paul—if with these four superb brothers 
our Emperor does not know how to tri- 
umph over Nihilism * * *! it is Alexis, 
above all, who is handsome. Tall, strong, 
harmonious,’ with flaxen hair, the eyes of 
an honest man, a beautiful Nght beard 
naturally curled, and in all his figure 
something easy, tranquil, and sympathetic. 
I should say honest man if that accorded 
with the figure of a Homeric hero and an 
absolutely imperial air. 

Leaving the church we called at the 
G—s. With G— it is funny; it seems to me 
that I please him. * * * Perhaps he loves 
me in his fashion? Charming boy, but 
what should I do with him? And I do not 
love him, and I have not even the desire to 
embrace him. One shuts one’s eyes and asks 
one’s self: “‘ Let me see, shall I embrace 
M. So-and-So?"’ Ah, weil! he says nothing 
to me—neither he nor the others. 

However, I should like to be very co- 
quettish with him. But I am too loyal. I 
am persuaded that it would be easy for 
me to draw his love, and then? That 
weuld give him too much disappointment. 

To return to the Grand Duke. It seems 
to me that he looked at me. Oh! don’t ex- 
claim! I have been reading again my horo- 
scope by Edmond. It promises me a thou- 
sand torments, but whatever I do, what- 
ever happens, though there be desperate 
moments, I shall succeed at length. 

Nov. 5, 1883. 

Ever since [ dressed myself in Paris I 
have struggled against the stupid and un- 
couth fashions. Five years ago I asked for 
draperies and corsages gathered [froncés] 
open at the neck [débraillés] mythological 
or Louis XVY., antique skirts, Jewish robes. 
I passed as very eccentric; but, thanks to 
working for hours at Laferriere’s, Worth’'s, 
Doucet’s, the fashion has taken; for two 
years one has seen only negligée draperies, 
frills, fichus, sashes. The fashions most 
run after at Doucet’s are of my invention. 
And none of them bear my name! 


Sunday, April 13, 1884, 

I remained at home in order to answer 
the unknown—(Guy de Maupassant)—that 
is to say, for him I am unknown. Three 
times he has already answered me. One 
doesn’t adore a Balzac completely. Now I 
am sorry that I didn’t write to Zola, but to 
his Heutenant, who ought to have talent 
and much of it. Young people please me 
best. I awoke one morning with the feel- 
ing that I should like to have my literary 
talent apprectated by a connoisseur. I 
looked about and I chose him. 


Friday, April 18. 

As I had foreseen, all is over between my 
author and me. His fourth and last letter 
is impertinent and silly, (grossi@re et 
sotte.) As for the rest, as I said to him in 
my last answer, these things ought to in- 
spire limitless admiration on the part of 
the unknown. I imagine he isn't satisfied, 
but I smile to myself about it. How un- 
fortunate it is not to be more simple! O, 
where is the living being whom I could 
admire completely? Balzac is dead, Victor 
Hugo is eighty-two, and Dumas fils—whom 
I have admired to adoration—is sixty. 


Wednesday, April 23, to Sunday, April 27. 

Rosalie brings me a letter from Guy de 
Maupassant. The fifth is the best. We 
are no longer angry with each other. And 
since he has written a charming sketch for 
Le Gaulois my feelings are somewhat s<*t- 
ened. It is so amusing! This man whom I 
do not know has taken possession of all 
my thoughts. Does he think of me? Why 
does he write to me? 


April 29, 1884. 
I am busy answering Guy de Maupassant. 
I could not do otherwise; I long so much 
for his reply. Truly, literature has exalted 
me. Dumas, Zola, all, you sink into obliv- 
ion. It is I who succeed. I tremble as I 
open Le Figaro or Le Gaulois. If they have 
nothing to say, it is a catastrophe. And if 
they speak, what will they say? My heart 
Stops at this thought; then beats softly. 


A letter from Guy de Maupass: 
does this man think? He is a hundred 
leagues from knowing who I am, for I 
have spoken to no one about him, not even 
to Julian. And I, what shall [ say to 
him? My painting, ‘‘ Jean et Jacques,’’ has 
secured an honorable mention at Nice. 
My whole family is wild with joy, except- 
ing myself. 


What 


Saturday, June 21, 1884, 

I have decided to see Dr. Potain 
You understand, this is no time to die. 
There are enthusiastic articles in all the 
papers, in Paris and in England. My gown 
and headdress have made the rounds of 
the press. A Psyche headdress, they call it. 
1 have fifty papers speaking about my 
salon, and there are, too, serious art criti- 
cisms. I begin to have talent, and I 
myself fading away. 

1 have read Daudet’s 
which Paris is raving. it is called 
*Sapho.” I have read it twice, being anx- 
ious to make my peace with Daudet's style, 
which irritates me. What a funny creature 
I am that it should upset me. It runs on, 
and it runs on, always ina hurry. It is a 
flow, a gush. The reader in his effort to 
follow it is out of breath. * * * ‘There is 
always something sinister to what is left 
unsaid, though the reference be to fried 
potatoes. It is like a picture painted in 
blotches; the eye is tired by finding noth- 
ing solid that might repose it. Daudet's 
stvie is an endless pizzicato. 
must execrate it! But he would never ad- 
mit much. If he were to run down 
Daudet, whom could he praise? And it is 
necessary to appear to be satisfied by 


**#e 


‘ 


see 


new book over 


as 


somebody else besides,ane’s sel& He flat- | 


ters Daudet and Goncourt that he may not 
seem to adore himself and nobody else, 





How Zola | 
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COLORED PRINTS. 
Present Aspects of the Art in Europe. 


The paradoxical Mr. George Henry Moore 
is credited with the saying that art is 
usually more affected by a new technical 
process than by a new idea. The new 
process offers a new means for interpreting 
nature, and there may arise out of it a new 
realistic and then a new ideal art. But the 
art of color printing is taking, in Europe, 
a turn the reverse of what might be ex- 
pected if *this theory were correct. Here, 
in America, we look to the new photo- 
graphic processes of engraving to furnish a 
cheap basis for printing in colors. What 
we aim at is commercial success, and we 
shall probably attain it. But in Burope ar- 
tists have tried and have practically aban- 
doned these processes and have fallen back 
upon the older methods of engraving. Some 
interesting work has been and is being 
done by the photographic methods, mainly 
in the French and German comic journals, 
but the better sort of color prints intended 
for fine illustrations, for the portfolios of 
amateurs, and for framing is produced by 
means of wood 
lithography. 

The failure of photo-engraving from an 
artist’s point of view is largely due to the 
rage for cheapness, which has prevented 
any serious artistic development. But the 
special character of the work is that it is 
less free and more troublesome than other 
forms of engraving, 
tempt an artist to 
superintend it. 


engraving, etching, or 


hence less likely to 


perform or even to 
The great recommendation 
of the new processes, in is not that 
they offer the artist new means for the 
interpretation of nature, but that they dis- 
pense with artigtic knowledge and skill and 
so cheapen the product. 


fact, 


It is chiefly to the art of wood engraving, 
so frequently mourned over as having been 
killed by that the 
color designers of Europe have turned. In 
their hands wood engraving has 
upon a new lease of life. 


these very processes, 
entered 
The vogue of the 
Japanese woodcut prints in colors may be 
said to have started this movement. In 
England and in this country a good many 
attempts have been made in the Japanese 
way, that is to flat color 
blocks, to be painted rather than inked for 
each impression, and a finely cut outline 
block to be printed in black. Mr. Dow's 
essays in this manner are well known here, 
and in England Mr. Batten and Mr. Fletch- 
er have produced a number of really fine 
prints, such as “* The “The 


say, by broad, 


Lovers”’ and 


King and the Harpies.”’ 


On the Continent of Europe the line work, 
to which our engravers have always been 
accustomed, has prevailed. In Hans Tho- 
ma's “Spring” the blue of the sky and 
the flesh tints are kept in broad masses, 
modeled only toward the edges by a bold 
white line, somewhat in the manner of the 
old German cuts ‘“‘en camaieu.”’ But in 
the splendid prints by Krueger after Ru- 
bens and Lorenzo di Credi, especially in the 
latter, the line work is as fine as in any 
modern woodcut intended to be printed in 
black only. Here the effect is very differ- 
ent from that of the flat tones and simple 
gradations of the print. The 
head of a lady called ‘‘ Noli Me Tangere"”’ 
and attributed to 


Japanese 


Lorenzo di Credi, is al- 
most as strongly modeled in Krueger's re- 
the original. 
And in “The Boy with the Parrot,’ after 
Rubens, the sweep of the painter’s brush is 
given with great skill and force by the en- 
graver. Krueger's prints may be obtained 
at Schaus'’s, in this city. 
The ambitious print by 
Watteau, * 


production as it can be in 


Bertrand, after 
The Embarkation for Cythera,” 
is the most important work in this kind as 
yet produced in France. It is a very large 
print in five colors, and aims to render the 
brush work and the harmonious tone of the 
original. In the latter respect the only im- 
pression seen by me fails; but it would re- 
quire only a slight change in the colored 
inks used by the printer to insure success. 
The engraving of the foliage, of the drap- 
ery of the figures in the foreground, and of 
the mountainous and vapory distance is ex- 
cellent. It gives a good idea of the paint- 
with 
the skill with which the 


er’s handling, an added interest from 
engraver's tool has 


been used. 
In France, however, 


the 


etching is more in 
the print 
hops along the lower end of the Rue Bona- 
parte, 


vogue than woodcut, In 
near the Ecole des Beaux Arts, num- 
bers of new etchings, printed in colors, are 
The subjects are 
drawn from every-day life, the sailing of the 
fleet, 
figures, 


constantly to’ be seen. 


fishing harvesters at work, 
the 

their 

prints, sold for about $3 


interiors 
the 
These 


each, are wonder- 


with favorite models of 


ateliers in favorite poses. 
fully cheap considering the nature of the 
printing, for the plate has to be painted by 
hand for each And they are 
not, like those by Miss Cassatt, with which 
in flat tints, but 
completely and satisfactorily modeled and 
the harmoniously blended. 
Proof impressions are frequently touched 


up by hand by the artist, and are corre- 


impression. 
we are all familiar, 


are 


color tones 


spondingly dear. Still, for my part, I pre- 
fer the less elaborate colored etchings by 
Raffaelli, some of which are being repro- 
duced by The Art Amateur of this city, and 
prints like Bracquemond’s now famous “ Sit- 
ting Hen,” in which the colors are rubbed 
into the lines of the etched plate. In wood 
engraving, in etching, or in lithography 
excellent reproductions in colors may be 
had of works by Collin, Ranft, Bessor, and 
other artists of note, The poster craze is 
by no means dead in France, and impres- 
sionistic effects are aimed at in many of 
the smaller prints. 

To return to Germany, the headquar- 
ters of “l'art nouveau,” a peculiar ten- 
dency must be noted which has strongly 
aiected the course of modern color print- 
ing and which seems to give the lie direct 
to Mr. Moore's ingenious statement. This 
ig the tendency to use art as a means of 
expression for vague and abstruse philo- 
sophical ideas. Most of the new men and 
Germany pose rather as phil- 
osophers, mystics than as art- 
You their technique 
as you please without offending their ad- 
mirers, but woe to you if you fail to per- 
ceive their profound philosophical signifi- 
eance. And for this it is necessary to fol- 
low the workings of the artist's mind—not 
matter. Take Thoma’s 
‘Spring,’ already referred to. It is a study 
of a nude boy standing on a fish which 


women in 
poets, or 


ists. may criticise 


always an easy 


is swimming up a rapid stream. This is to 
remind you of Hittite gods on their sym- 
the fish emblem 
of fecundity, and of the importance given 
to the reproductive powers of nature in the 
neo-paganism of 


bolic beasts, of an 


as 


the present day in Ger- 


many. If you know nothing of these mat- 
ters, you cannot appreciate the picture. 
The great Klinger, when he sends chips 
the block about 
flowing robe, 2@ 
leopard 


of marble flying from 


his studio, dresses in a 


yellow turban, and skin slippers, 


each of which articles of attire has a spe- 


meaning. be 
the advanced 
of the school, for the meanings attached to 


cial symbolic Colors are to 


used, according to more 


them and their emotional values. And in 


proportion as th®se arbitrary meanings are 
multiplied 
comes 


form is neglected, 
the uninspired to get 
along without any meaning whatever, mys- 
tical or natural. The 


the catalogue of 


and it be- 


easier for 
color decorations in 

the 
section of the Exposition, with their inter- 
pink blue 
how far the worship of nonsense 


expensive German 


weavings of and curves, show 


may be 


carried, even officially. It is a cult which 


has already had more effect upon modern 


art over the greater part of Europe than 


any new process or method of painting 
or printing. 

Shall we in 
affected by 


ments? 


America 
these 
The 


we have already imbibed, as scores of crank 


become seriously 


any of European move- 


Hardly. Germanic nonsense 


periodicals can testify, but we know it to 
its 


In- 


be nonsense. German mysticism, at 


shallowest, is a little too deep for us. 
stead of attempting, 
tic 


do, we 


in color prints, artis- 
the French 
continue to experi- 
There 


renderings of 
shall 
ment with 


nature, as 
probably 
photography in colors. 
is no great artistic success, but there may 
or two in it It 
skilled wood engravers, 
by the 


may be induced to emulate Krueger's 


be a 
that 


thrown out of employment 


fortune is possible 


some of our 


** proc- 
esses,"’ 
great success, but the fashion here is more 
for imitations of the old English 
these published by 
the 

who 


prints in 
Wun- 
old 
them 


stipple. Some of 


derlich, are equal to 
the 
to be encouraged. 


ROGER RIORDAN, 


Robert Buchanan.* 


Sutherland of 
had a 
regular nightmare. 
worse, the doctor kept dreaming 

same horrors. A woman was drown- 
ing and crying for help. That af- 
fected the health of the doctor, he 
made up mind to take a He 
went to Ireland. In the meets a 
beautiful young lady It him at 
that the lady drown- 
spectre of his Eileen 
The 


ac- 


best of the 


prints, and artists produce 


deserve 


Dr. Charles 
Street, London, 
It was a 
was 
the 


Wigmore 
remarkable dream. 

But, what 
on 


dream 
and so 
holiday. 
car he 
strikes 
resembles the 
Miss 
trouble. 


his 


once 
ing 

Craig of 
doctor, 


dreams. 
great 
taking advantage of 
quaintance, 


Craig is in 
his dream 
has her secret confided to him, 
It is sad enough. She is in with 
Michael Cre Michael is in Castlebar 
Prison accused of having murdered Eileen’s 
father. Dr. Sutherland determines to sulve 
the my The story of “ Father An- 
thony "’ is of the detective kind. Michael 
has a brother Anthony who is a priest. It 
looks as if one of the brothers had shot 
Eileen’s father. Both brothers are under 
suspicion. Neither of them did the cruel 
deed. The crime is laid to Rory Bournes. 
He was drunk when he shot his man. There 
whisky absorbed by the 
personages in the story. You learn that a 
dram is called “‘shnifter.”” The virtues of 
potheen are vaunted, but is it really better 
than Jamieson’s? Mr. Robert Buchanan is 
unquestionably a sound authority. 


love 


enan. 


stery. 


is a great deal otf 


A new and thoroughly revised edition of 
Sir Robert Stawall Ball's “The Story of 
the Heavens” is being issucd by Cassell 
& Co. 

*FATHER ANTHONY. A Romance of To-day. 
By Robert Buchanan, New York: G. W. Dil- 
lingham & Co, 








Diplomacy ani the Court Under 
Peter the Great’s Daughter.* 


Mr. R. Nisbet Bain, in his life of Eliza- 
beth of Russia, takes up a period in the 
history of that country which is compara- 
tively unknown to us—that is, the interlude 
after the days of Peter the Great, whose 
work she was able to consolidate and mod- 
ify, thus making the finest of all prepara- 
tions for the schemes of her successor, 
Catherine. 

A great Russian historian, Solovev, has 
said that although the reign of the Em- 
press Elizabeth is scarcely less important 
than that of her great father, marking a 
turning point not only in the political 
history of Russia, but of all Europe as well, 
it was yet a subject less familiar to educat- 
ed Russians of thirty years ago than was 
the history of some mythical age. It seems 
incredible that her own countrymen, or 
even the world at large, should remain in 
ignorance of the life and personality of a 
Princess who was a contemporary and ally 
of George II., Maria Theresa’s most active 
friend and the most dangerous of all the 
foes of Frederick of Prussia. Mr. Bain ex- 
plains the reason for this universal ignor- 
ance; 

The Court of St. Petersburg, under 
Elizabeth, was the focus of European 
diplomacy, and consequently the arena 
wherein conflicting ambitions met in mor- 
tal strife armed with all the weapons of 
chicanery and violence, There is no other 
period of political history with which I am 
acquainted wherein it is so hard to sepa- 
rate truth from falsehood, so hard to con- 
struct a sober, rational, and coherent nar- 
rative out of the confused and confusing 
mass of ambiguous and contradictory -doc- 
uments which the inquirer has to deal 
with. * * * The dealings of Elizabeth 
and her Ministers with the various Courts 
of Europe not only throw valuable side 
lights upon many obscure points of eight- 
eenth century history, but enable us to 
better, understand the whole political situ- 
ation of the period. In particular, the war 
of the Austrian Succession, the Seven Years’ 
War, and the events which led up to them 
first become wholly intelligible when we 
have fathomed the intrigues of La Cher- 
tardie and mastered the dispatches of the 
Bestuzhevs—and persons as well as things 
will strike us in a new light. Viewed 
through Russian glasses, Maria Theresa, 
Frederick II., Louis XV., Fleury, Pitt, 
Kaunitz, and other familiar figures reveal 
phases of their characters unsuspected be- 
fore, and at the Court of St. Petersburg 
itself we are introduced to quite another 
world, which possesses for us all the charm 
of novelty. Elizabeth herself is, indubita- 
bly, one of the most imposing and fascinat- 
ing women of her day. 


Mr. Bain takes up in his preliminary 
chapter a review of the condition of Rus- 
sia in 1725, when Peter L, dying prema- 
turely and rather unexpectedly, it was 
thought that the work accomplished by 
this great ruler must die with him, and but 
for the promptitude of half a dozen capa- 
ble men, “‘ Peter’s Pupils,’’ a lapse into the 
old barbarism would have undoubtedly fol- 
lowed. 

The death of Catherine I. in 1727 was fol- 
lowed by the short reign of Peter II., May, 
1727, to January, 1730, the latter reign be- 
ing chiefly remarkable for the rise to power 
of two great boyar families, leaders of a 
national reactionary party, the domina- 
tion of the old Russian party coming 
speedily to an end in the death of Peter IL., 
and the elevation to the throne of Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, a niece of Peter the 
3reat. The ruling party on her being made 
Empress tried to limit her power within 
narrow, circumscribed lines, but the at- 
tempt failed, and the leaders were pun- 
ished with a vigor which seemed to aim 
even more at their extinction than at the 
punishment, of the old aristocracy. Anne's 
whole reign was made miserable to her 
people by the tyranny of her favorite 
Biren or Biihren, whom she had brought 
with her from Courland, whose only re- 
deeming quality was that he had the good 
sense not to meddle with affairs of State, 
being fully aware of his own deficiencies, 
at least during Anne’s lifetime. Her goy- 
ernment as a whole was most beneficial. 
Under her immediate predecessors, Cather- 
ine I. and Peter II,, Russia may be said to 
have stood still, but under Anne its ad- 
vance in every direction was very appar- 
ent; her government, however, was need- 
lessly severe, and showed so unjust a par- 
tiality for foreigners that on the déath of 
Anne in 1740, the Government was entirely 
in their hands, so that a revolution in favor 
of the National Party -was inevitable, only 
to be hastened on by the quarrels of those 
in power. 

Anne's will appointed her great nephew, 
the Grand Duke Ivan, then O6nly five 
months of age, her successor. The will 
was read and the oath of allegiance to 
Ivan II. administered, Biren being made 
Regent. It is impossible, in a short re- 
view, to more than outline the course of 
events, but Biren was so sure of his posi- 
tion, and the condition of affairs in Russia 
was so troubled, that La Chertardie, the 
French Ambassador, hoped to bring 
about a great coup d'état, which would 
seat Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter 
the Great, on the throne, in the hope 
of so controlling Elizabeth as to turn 
Russia back into the barbarism from 
which it was slowly emerging. As a 
matter of fact, beyond loaning the 
Tzarevna Elizabeth 2,000 ducats, the 
latter, without any help from without, 
overthrew the Government in a couple of 
hours, the chapter describing this bloodless 
revolution being one of -the most interest- 
ing in the book: 

It was close upon 2 o'clock in the morn- 
ing when they set off upon their adven- 


*THE DAUGHTER OF PETER THE GREAT: 
A History of Russian Diplomacy and of ote 
Russian Court Under the Empress Elizabeth 
Petrovna, 1741-1762, By R, Nisbet Bain, 
Cet ot * Pupils of Peter the Great," 
* Gustavus » and His Contemporaries,’’ 
* Charles X#II..” &c. New York: E. _P. 
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turous drive through the silent, snow-cov- 
ered streets of the city to the Preobraz- 


hensky Barracks, where nearly 200 of the | 


guards were already awaiting them. Imme- 
diately on dismounting Elizabeth snatched 
a spontoon from one of the soldiers and 
led the way into the messroom, ordering 
firsteof all, however, that all the drums in 
the barracks should be slit up so that no- 
body could give the 
crowded after her, and when they were all 
assembled she exclaimed: ‘My children, 
you know whose daughter I am! It is my 
resolve this night to deliver you and _ all 
Russia from our German tormentors. Will 
you follow me?” “ Matushka!” they cried 
enthusiastically, ‘‘ we will follow thee to 
the death, and as for the Germans, we will 
cut them all to pieces!"’ ‘‘ Nay, my chil- 
dren,” replied Elizabeth, “if you hurt a hair 
of their heads I will not go one step with 
you. There must be no bloodshed. What 
we are going to do, we do simply for the 
benefit of our country.” * * * The guards 
in the barracks of the Winter Palace were 
surprised in their slumbers, and Elizabeth 
did not allow them a moment's time for 
reflection. ‘“* Wake up, my children!’’ she 
cried, ‘‘ and listen to me. You know who I 
am and that the crown belongs to me of 
right. Will you follow me?" Most of the 
men responded with shouts of devotion, 
but four subaltern officers and one private 
hesitated, and she ordered them to be ar- 
rested on the spot. Her command was not 
only instantly obeyed, but was even in 
danger of being exceeded, for the royal 
grenadiers, in their fiery zeal, would have 
bayoneted their lukewarm comrades then 
and there had not the Princess struck up 
their weapons with her pike. 

The remainder of the book, nearly 300 
pages, is devoted to the reign of Eliza- 
beth, which is concerned with much more 
than the history of Russia alone, in that it 
covers the whole range of European diplo- 
macy. The intrigues of France, the rela- 
tions between Russia and Great Britain, 
the league against Prussia, the campaign 
of Grossjaegersdorf, the fall of Bestuzhev, 
and the campaign of Kunersdorf—to men- 
tion a few subjects only. 


The Court of Elizabeth was a delightful 


abode for people with sufficient money to 
hold their own. Her boundless good nature 
and love of pleasure banished all melan- 
choly and threatening matters from her 


presence, The Court gave itself up to en- 


| 


| 
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The Works of George 
Borrow. 


A New and Popular Edition, containing 
the authorized and complete texts, and 


including certain suppressed material 
now printed for the first time, and with 
notes, etc., by WILLIAMI. KNapp, author 


of “ The Life of George Borrow.” 


The Bible in Spain, 

Lavengro. 

Romany Rye. 

The Gypsies of Spain, (Nearly Ready.) 


4 vols, Illustrated, 8vo, each $2.00. 


This ts the first uniform edition of Ror- 
row’s works to appear in this country, and 
the fact that they are to be edited by the 
famous Scholar Gypsy’s biographer, Prof. W. 


I. Knapp, is sufficient criterion of their ex- 
cellence, 


The Complete Works of 





Lord Macaulay. 


Knickerbocker Edition. With introduc- 
tion by EDWARD P. CHENEY, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of European History in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 20 vols,, 12mo, 
each volume containing about 16 pho- 
togravure and other illustrations. Per 
set, $30.00, 


Also divided as follows : 





joyment, its chief diversions being banquets } 


at which Russian abundance was tempered 
by French refinement, bulls, masquerades 
and masques, plays, and operas, not only in 
the Russian, but in foreign languages. 

Mr. Bain also reviews Elizabeth's last 
years—1760-62—when the Empress was her 
own Minister of Foreign Affairs, during 
which time the unshaken courage of the 


Russian Empress was the one constraining | 


political force which kept Frederick of 
Prussia’s enemies together. How great 
Elizabeth's power and influence were is 


shown by Frederick's utterance upon hear- | 


ing of a great event. He was about at the 
end of all his resources, when Elizabeth, 
who had been slowly dying all during 1761, 
finally passed away. ‘‘ Courage, my dear 
fellow,”’ Frederick is said to have ex- 
claimed, “ the sky begins to clear!” 

Elizabeth, who was sincerely lamented by 
all her people, was succeeded by the Em- 
peror Peter III., Mr. Bain summing up so 
forcibly the events of this great Empress's 
reign that in closing extracts from it may 
well be given: 


It is the peculiar glory of Elizabeth 
Petrovna that she consolidated once for all 
the life work of her illustrious father. 
During the first fifteen years after the 
death of the great political regenerator, his 
stupendous creation, Russia, (before him 
we only hear of Muscovy,) was frequently 
in danger. The reactionary boyars who 
misruled the infant empire under Peter IL, 
would have sacrificed both the new capi- 
tal and the new fleet, the twin pivots upon 
which the glory and the prosperity of the 
new State may be said to have turned. The 
German domination under the Empress 
Anne, directly contrary as it was of the 
golden rule of Peter, * Russia for the Rus- 
sians,”’ threatened the nation with a West- 
ern yoke far more galling than the Eastern 
or Tartar yoke of ruder times. From this 
reaction, from this yoke, the daughter of 
Peter the Great set the nation free, and 
beneath her beneficent sceptre Russia may 
be said to have aor itself again. All 
the highest offices of State were once 
more intrusted to natives, and to natives 
only * * * Moreover, she inherited from 
her father the sovereign gift of choosing 
and using able councilors, and not only did 
she summon to power a new generation 
of native statesmen and administrators, but 
she constrained them to work harmonious- 
ly together, despite their mutual jealousies 
and conflicting ambitions, * * * With all 
manner of dangers haunting her path, from 
her youth upward, she had learned the 
necessity of circumspection, deliberation, 
self-control; she had acquired the precious 
faculty of living In the midst of people 
intent on jostling each other, without .in 
any w jostling them, and these great 
qualiti she brought with her to the 
throne, without losing any of that infinite 
good nature, that radiant affability, that 

atriarchal simplicity which so endeared 

er to her subjects and made her deserved- 
ly the most popular of all the Russian mon- 
archs. * * * It must also be borne in 
mind that the energy and firmness of Eliz- 
abeth considerably facilitated the task of 
Catherine by rendering Prussia, Russia's 
most dangerous neighbor, practically harm- 
less to her for the remainder of the cen- 
tury. * * * All the great Captains, all the 
great diplomatists of ‘‘the ever-victorious 
Catherine,” * * * were brought up in the 
school of Elizabeth. Excellent was the use 
which, the adroit and audacious Catherine 
made of these instruments of government, 
these pioneers of empire, but it should 
never be forgotten that she received them 
all from the hands of the daughter of 
Peter the Great. 


The Start in Life.* 


The topics chosen by Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden are the starting points of distin- 
guished men and women. The author tells 
how the great ones of this earth have won 
their honors. The beginnings may have 
beeen insignificant, and in some cases 
purely accidental, but beyond all chance 
there were some higher qualities which 
governed their careers. There is plenty of 
sound advice presented, but the moral is 
inculcated in a pleasing manner. The vol- 
ufne is brimful of interesting stories and 
anecdotes. The ‘“ Winning Out” is pre- 
cisely the kind of book wanted by young 
readers. 


*WINNING OUT. By Orison Swett Marden. 
= ” ess Publishing Company. Lllus- 
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The “Machine” Abolished 

and the People Restored to Power by the 
Organization of All the People on the 
Lines of Party Organization. By CHARLES 
C. P. CLARK, M.D. 12mo, $1.00. 


Dr. Clark's plan of elections has been in- 
dorsed by thinkers as a device, simple in ap- 
plication, which promises to work a radical 
cure of our politics by unseating the present 
power of the professional party agent. Popu- 
lar approval of it has been demonstrated. 


AN INTERESTING REPRINT, 


Ned Myers. 


A Life Before the Mast. By JAMES FENI- 
MORE COOPER. With an Introduction 
Issued uniform 


works. Illustrated, 8vo, $1.25. 
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| Literary Hearthstones. 
Studies of the Home-Life of Certain Writ- 
ers and Thinkers. By MARION HARLAND, 
author of “Some Colonial Homesteads 
and Their Stories,” “Where Ghosts 
Walk,”’ etc. Fully illustrated. 16mo, 
price per volume, $1.50. 

SECOND SERIES—NOW READY. 
Hannah More. John Knox. 
FIRST SERIES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
Charlotte Bronte. William Cowper. 


‘“*The writer has read her authorities with 
care, and, whenever it has been practicable, 
she has verified by personal investigation 
what she has heard and read. We have, as a 
result, narratives excellent as records and 
distinctly readable. Anecdotes are intro 
duced with tact; the treatment of the authors 
is sympathetic and characterized by good 
judgment.'’—N, Y. Tribune, 


Later Love Letters of a 


Musician. 
By MYRTLE REED, author of “ Love Letters 


of a Musician,” etc. 16mo, $1.75. 


In *‘ Later Lov2 Letters’’ there is all of 
the charm of the earlier book. The treat- 
ment is original, and the musical quotations 
fit so perfectly with the sentiment of the let- 
ters that nothing is forced or stilted. 


A History of Greece. 

By EVELYN ABBOTT, M. A., LL. D., Jowett 
Lecturer in Greek History at Balliol 
College, Oxford. To be compléted in 
four parts, sold separately. 


NOW READY. 
Part Ill.—From the Thirty Years’ 


to the Ionian Revolt. y 5. 

Part I1.—From the Beginning of 
the lonian Revolt to the Thirty 
Years’ Pence, 500-445 B.C, $2.25. 


A New Study of the Son- 


nets of Shakespeare. 
By PARKE GODWIN. 16mo, $1.50. 


‘A notable addition to the literature of 
the sonnets It will, doubtless, raise up a 
host of followers ready to defend its every 
position against all comers he wiser sort 
will find in it much to accept, while they 
take unfeigned delight in the venerable au- 
thor’s enthusiastic exposition of his lofty 
theme.'’—-N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Meditations of the Heart. 
A Book of Private Devotion for Old and 
Young. Collected, Adapted and Gom. 
posed by ANNIE JOSEPHINE LEVI. With 
an Introduction by Rev. Dr. GUsTAV 


GOTTHEIL, 16mo, $1.25. 


A Book for All Readers. 


Designed as an Aid to the Collection, Use, and Preservation of Books, 


and the Formation of Public and Private Libraries, 


RAND SPOFFORD. 


By AINSWORTH 


12mo, half vellum, $2.00. 
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> HEROINES, » 
Their Duties and How They Ful- 
fill Them in Modern Fiction. 


To the antique reader of novéls the first 
Guty of @ heroine is to be beautiful, ro- 
mantic, unusual, and very much in love. 
The tragic element is also highly appre- 
ciated by some imaginative persons. The 
two most famous American heroines, Hes- 
ter Prynne, in Hawthorne's great stery, 
“The Scarlet Letter,” and*her sister suf- 
ferer, Zenobia, were all tragedy, and were 
especially constructed with that old-world 
Attention to elegance and womanly pro- 
priety which marked all Hawthorne's con- 
ceptions of women. Remember with what 
fine, thoroughbred courage Hester Prynne 
refused to give up the name of her be- 
trayer, and how elegant she was as she 
stepped to the Governor's house with the 
embroidered gloves! An old gentleman of 
eighty-six writes to me of heroines thus; 


I read many novels, and I have striven 
bravely to keep up with the times. I am 
so fortunate now as to have a great- 
grandson reading ‘“ Ivanhoe" in my _ pres- 
ence, and I would really give all Mr. 
Howells’s present and future fame for the 
expression on that lad's interesting counte- 
mance as he takes his first draught of the 
most charming pair of heroines, Rebecca 
and Rowena. . 

I do not agree with Mr. Howells, espe- 
cially not in his most peremptory way of 
Gisposing of Scott, Dickens, and Thack- 
eray, nor do I like his own heroines. They 
@re not romantic or pleasing enough for! 
ane. I want to be amused, as old Jeremiah 
Mason of Boston once said when his daugh- 
4ers asked him to read Emerson. He an- 
ewered: “I am old enough now to read 
something which will arhuse me, and which 
I can understand. I want a novel which 
wil remind me of these lines: 


“ And when by envy Time transplanted 
Suall seek to rob us of our joys, 

You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And I'll go wooing in my boys.” 


Then Mr. Howells ought to remember that 
Ivanhoe was to marry Rowena, and that 
the men married very different women in 
the early part of the century from the wo- 
men they were in love with. John Wilson 
of the “ Noctes Ambrosiana” says wittily 
that Scott made Rowena as stupid as he 
could, so that she might resemble the aver- 
age wife, while Rebecca stood for the ro- 
mance of a man’s life 

In my youth we used to read the “ Sor- 
rows of Werther,”’ and one has but to now 
remember the real marriages of Scott, By- 
ron, and Goethe—that of Burns, and in fact 
of nearly all the romance writers of the 
eighteenth century—to see that Rowena did 
duty as the fact, while Rebecca was the 
dream. It perhaps was a bad precedent, 
but even virtuous Miss Austen bows to it, 
and allows Willoughby to break the heart 
of Marianne Dashwood without losing 
caste, while he marries prudently and lives 


happily ever after. 
FIGHTY-SIX. 


The mission of the novelist, it has always 
seemed to me, is next to that of the royal 
Psalmist—to comfort us in our affliction, to 
dispel our gloom, to ease us of our intel- 
lectual torments, to relieve the awful ennui 
of much of life, and “knit up the raveled 
sleave of care.”’ 

Therefore I doubt very much the wisdom 
of the ‘“‘ Robert Elsemere"’ novel, the mak- 
ing of this sort of writing the vehicle of 
problematic, polemical dissension. They 
who do are of those “ who imagine mischief 
fin their hearts, and stir up strife all the 
day long.” Mr. Gladstone said that one 
must read “ Robert Elsmere,’’ but it Was 
very hard reading, and who could hope for 
the consolation of a good and comfortable 
deathbed if they took counsel of Caroline 
and Robert? They failed as religious teach- 
ers. 

I have just read, however, James Lane 
Allen's very vigorous “ The Reign of Law,” 
and find it admirable, and redeemed by a 
charming heroine, who preserves her cheer- 
fulness through all David's distress and 
suffering. The account of the hemp fields 
fis very fascinating. The author has 
breathed through the book the perfumes of 
Araby the Blest, and made the Rose of 
Anacreon to blossom on the plains of Ken- 
tucky; he has added a new perfume to our 
répertoire in this fresh novel, we for- 
give him for making David suffer so for a 
few old rusty professors. This novel re- 
minds me of Katrina Trask’'s clever sketch 
of the grim old father in her original novel 
of ‘‘ John Leighton, Jr.’"’ She had the tact 
to make a woman save John's soul alive. 
She gives “us a fascinating heroine. Ro- 
mance! That is the magic word—and Ka- 
trina Trask understands it. 

Now this is exactly what I think a he- 
roine ought to do. She should preserve the 
romance of a man's life; she should cheer 
him up “when gloomy doubts assail,” 
she should be “‘an angel, but a woman, 
too,” and ‘she should make him so in love 
with herself, as Gabriella in “ The 
Reign of Law," that David forgets all his 
polemics, (in which he is in danger of be- 
very much of a bore.) She should 
thin and ascetic; Caroline Els- 
forgetting all about her beautiful 


so 


does 


coming 
not be 
mere was, 
neck, (she neglected to wear her low dresses 
at dinner,) and letting Robert get down- 
hearted and so dreadfully bitter and dog- 
matic that they both die broken-hearted. I 
like @he witty, hopeful turn with which 
Mrs. Trask takes her hero and heroine off 


from their polemics, and gives them enough | 
| wonder if it is the Irish blood which he gets | 


to do in taking care of their own morals, a 
We 


far more interesting question! are all" 
interested in that problem. 
This new novel of James Lane 


perhaps the least wearisome of the strong 


novels on the subjects of hemp and doubt, | 


him 
and 


and doubt, but let 
hemp and more love, 
heroine and less doubt, in the 
for he is a most charmir writer 


or anything else 
give us 
more 


one, 


more 


The 


g 


perfume of the hemp lingers with me still. | 


One friend writes to ask me what I think 
of Trilby as a heroine. I do not think of 
her. 
eccentricity. She, however, stood for the 
type towhichmy friend “ Nighty-six” refers 
when he speaks of the Romance, and he 


miett have added the Folly, of a man’s life. 
‘ 





| thair”’ 





Allen's is | 


next | 


Trilby was not a heroine, she was an | 





uncle when he separated Little Billee from 
the pretty washerwoman, but we should 
not have liked to see her an English wife 
two or three years later. Much is said of 
Trilby's foot, but no mention is made of 
her hand, with its poor broken nails and 
hints of hardening toil, which it must have 
carried. Picture to one’s self and remem- 
ber the profession of Trilby, and her ignor- 
ance, and one sees that she must not marry 
Little Billee. Her subsequent services to 
the art of music are too eccentric to render 
her a lasting occupant of our library 
shelves. Du Maurier’s fame was a meteor, 
very brilliant while it lasted, but it is 
amazing now to find out how ephemeral it 
was, and how seldom we take down the 
volume once so muck talked of. 


I have never liked Thackeray's heroines, 
excepting, of course, dear Ethel Newcome, 
the most delightful girl who ever lived. I 
could not bear Laura in “‘ Pendennis,” with 
her gardening shears. She was too terribly 
square and self-conscious. The same fatal 
errer occurs in Dickens’s heroine, Esther 
Summerson, who seems to say, “ Oh, do see 
how good and sweet and pretty Tam!” I 
bow before the talent with which Thack- 
eray’s heroines were conceived, I luxuriate 
in his wit, but I do not like his heroines. 
The terrible satire of “ Vanity Fair,” so 
wonderfully epigrammatic, is not a novel, 
nor is Becky Sharp a heroine except as 
Jezabel and Athaliah are heroines. It is an 
epigrammatic satire. 

Nor do I like the heroines of George Eliot. 
She hated Rosamund so much herself that 
she was very unjust to her. Maggie Tulll- 
ver was too melancholy and injured, Doro- 
thea was a gentle and dear lady, but a 


great fool to marry and concede so much to | 


her dull old husband, while Dinah was too 
preachy. Who would have wished her to 
come and spend a week with one? 

The heroines of Wilkie Collins are alto- 
gether delightful. So are many of the 
women whom Charles Reade has drawn.- 
They are lovely women, and Blackmore's 
Alice Lorraine is as sweet as-her name. 
Indeed, the author of ‘Lorna Doone” 
understood a woman. I wonder that Black- 
more’s ‘Maid of Sker” is not more fre- 
quently quoted. It is a delightful novel, 
far better, I think, than many of its con- 
temporaries. 

Stevenson said that he could not draw a 
heroine, as he knew nothing of women, so 
he wisely wrote “‘ Treasure Island" with- 
out one. If some other authors had made 
that discovery earlier, how many agreea- 
ble tales of adventure we might have had 
without a-Viclous woman in them! “ Let 
not the ungodly have their desire, let not 
his mischievous imagination prosper.” 
To those authors who seek to hide an 
insidious and bad purpose within their 
novels, to such we can only say: “ They 
have sharpened their tongues like a ser- 
pént; poison is under their lips.” 

Henry James, most refined, most ethical 
of writers, seems to be tending that bad 
way to the great confusion of all those who 
have sat at his feet, and have taken in- 
finite comfort and much artistic pleasure 
for twenty years in his nobler work. What 
a heroine, so sweet, so lovable, he gave in 
“The Americans,’ and what an exquisite 
later story was “‘ The Spoils of Poynton,” 
but what did those two dark, mysterious 
ghostly things which follow them mean? 
Why those allusions to unspeakable 
crimes and to horrible suggestions? Let 
the nightmares go and feed their colts on 
the plains of Hades; we want nothing of 
them; give us back his earlier style, in 
which Henry James is unapproachable. 
Very agreeable reading are the healthful 
pleasant novels of W. E. Morris and Mrs. 
Oliphant, whose “ Ladies Lindores”’ is a 
book full of nice women. Her “ Lady 
Mary” rises to the height of genius in its 
effort to step into the spiritual world. 
Almost as creepy as Mrs, Radcliffe, it 
a new and powerful departure for that ex- 
quisite literary artist and good woman, 
Nearly all of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels have 
a charming heroine. 
I believe it would repay modern readers 

look through Disraeli’s novels, ‘ Lo- 
was so mercilessly used up by Bret 
Harte, and ‘ Coningsby ’’ was so ridiculed 
in Punch, that few readers are undaunted 
to look back and see what a treat 
A novel 


is 


to 


enough 
they both are if taken au naturel. 
should have fair play. 

The only modern author who has had ‘his 
just due in this way has been Marion Craw- 
ford, whose wonderful books march 
through edition after edition with scarce 
a word of criticism, excepting when 
touches America. It is strange that a man 
who has in him the best blood in these 
United States, who has a cloud of wit- 
nesses around in fair American cousins, 
that he could never be able to sketch an 
American heroine, while if he touched an 
Italian woman she sprang into being at 
once. Oh, how delightful a book is “A 
Roman -Singer,”’ and all the Saracinesca 
series, and the ‘ Cigarmaker’s Window” 
and ‘‘ Paul Patoff,’’ and what was ever so 
tragic and romantic and delicious as ‘*‘ Casa 
Braccio’’? and the last, (albeit a little too 
far back, how real Queen Eleanor is!) I 
which gives | 
in the midst of tragedy 
Gerald Griffin had, and which in- 
the pages of a very different man, 
Marryat. Samuel Lover had it, and 
Miss Edgeworth had it. They all 
raconteurs. It must be Marion Craw- | 
ford’s Irish blood which makes him so good 


from his Irish artist father 
him that lively tilt 
which 
fuses 
Capt 
are 


a story teller. 

I dislike an unhealth® heroine, such as 
Esther Vassall,- (and her husband, Mr. 
Vassall, is very uncanny.) Clever Mrs 
Campbell Praed, not scourge us with 
such sharp sticks; old friends like Eighty 
six and I not like the new metaphys- 
ical school, (we like to take our meta- 
physics straight,) and we are not fond of 


do 


do 


| and fresh. 


} scure,”’ 


| esting 


| make 


he | 





| her master. 
| yet, 


| give Charlotte Bronté. 


| in 
| Jane 


! ceded 


| ing 


| turn 


heroines, either, who are fools or who are 
commonplace. I think*and fear that Janice 
Meredith did not always behave with as 
much sense as she was pretty, to use an 
ambiguous bit of grammar. But indéed the 
heroines have a hard road to travelggspe- 
clally Esther Vassall, in a “ Scourge 


Stick,” a powerful novel by Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. 


Where shall we turn for a consolation? 
To Miss Austen, first and foremost. ‘Chis 
very great genius, painting her quiet 
neighborhood with the power which makes 
a brass pot painted by Teniers a joy for- 
ever, has.such comfortable heroines; knew 
how to e such a good dinner ( doubt if 
there is a*gastronomical disappointment in 
all her twelve volumes excepting when oid 
Mr. Woodhouse did not let old Mrs. Bates 
eat the sweetbreads and asparagus, because 
he feared that the asparagus might not be 
cooked enough,) that she is a perpetual 
pleasure. After thirty Years’ abstinence I 
am reading her all over again and got up 
at 6 o'clock lately to reread about Frank 
Churchill going to London to have his 
bair cut, when I knew perfectly well that 
he went up to hire a piano for Jane Fair- 
fax. In that inimitable novel of “ Emma,” 
with no plot at all, what a-perfect résumé 
of the interesting details of love and jeal- 
ousy, all set forth with Shakespearean 
fidelity, we have! What an eye for a snob 
she had. Mrs. Elton is almost too good as 
a pattern snob. Méeny a chronic invalid, 
foreed to get through the ineffable tedium 
of wakeful hours and the sterner disci- 
pline of pain, has been very grateful for 
Miss Austen's novels, and I shall always 
remember two novels to which I lately owe 
a debt of gratitude. I read aloud to a 
poor invalid “The Forest Lovers" of Hew- 
lett. Sweet, fragrant, beautiful thing—how 
we both enjoyed it! I adore it. She had 
not been out of her bed for sixteen years, 
and when I got through she looked young 
“T declare,” she said, “I feel 
as if I had been through the forest.’ The 
other book was “John Splendid,” a book 
written in the poetry of Ossian, a man 
beok, scarcely a worgan in it, excepting the 
wife of the Marquis of Argyle, which is a 
delicate sketch of a high-bred lady and 
one “Scotch lassie.”” But the book con- 
trives to be so fine, so noble, so adventur- 
ous, so fresh, that it is like taking a tour 
of Scotland and a sail 
afterward to-read it, 
been read or praised 
Forest Lovers"’ was stamped as immoral 
I could not imagine. Now if you wish a 
strongly immoral, displeasing, vulgar hero- 
ine, take Glory in “ The Christian,” and 
hang the dreadful Christian who misleads 
her, or vent your satire on “‘ Jude the Ob- 
bad follower of those earlier novels 
of Hardy, which were so fresh, and which 
smelt of sweet clover; or turn to the very 
attractive, badly behaved murderess-th “ A 
Lady of Quality.” She was a muscular per- 
son and led a strenuous life,’ but I 
should not wish her for an intimate, nor 
did I envy her poor horses; but she amused 
me, 


This novel has never 
enough. Why “ The 


Marie Corelli and Ouida have had some 


very great successes as the creators of 


|} heroines, in spite of their hysterics. Wan- 


da was charming; so was the little girl in 
“Under Two Flags. She smoked—of 
course did—and she may smoke; a 
vivandiére in Algiers is bound to smoke. 
Those novels of Ouida have started off a 
delightful ‘set of imitators in such writers 
as Stanley J. Weyman and Anthony Hope; 
indeed, we may thank her as much for 
them as we do Balzac for putting Henry 
James on the track which he followed 
long. Anthony Hope's novels are spark- 
ling, improbable, impossible, yet full of 
human interest. After reading them one 
feels as he does after listening to a mili- 
tary band following the proddings of a 
hand organ, in comparison with the read- 


she 


so 


| ing of the realistic novels. 


vacation to realistic twaddle, 
the religious novél, or the advertising 
novel, and to the attempt at making a 
plain, unattractive ill-bred girl into a Jane 
Eyre! It is a failure. 

Charlotte Bronté, another great genius, 
who wrote incomparably the most inter- 
novel of the age whiche boasted 
Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot, was 


A long or 


| guilty of the great crime of starting off a 


host 
how 


of ignoble imitators. People forgot 
charming Jane was; they forgot to 
the every act of their Janes, and 
Annes, and Agneses magnetic; they forgot 
to put in the joy of her starved heart when 
she was loved; they forgot to touch the 
reader with her nobility, excellence, and 
loveliness, but they supposed a Jane Eyre 
could be made out of an ugly girl, and a 
Rochester out of an uglier man. I heard 
the Duchesses and the Dowagers of Eng- 
land talk of this novel when it was about 
twenty years old, and even then they had 
not forgiven Charlotte Bronté for creating 
that fascinating governess who carried off 
I doubt if they have done so 
is a wrong not forgiven in 
Even so wise and liberal a mind 
of Lady Vernay could never for- 
It is very bad man- 
ners for the governess to be attractive to 
the son of the house to-day in England. 
Something of class prejudice is noticeable 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's criticism of 
Eyre, the new woman who 
down the gauntlet to all England: 


It 
England. 
as that 


easily 


the 
We 
little 


is now 
such 


Enough 


con- 
with 


English 
must 
tape 


language 
not measure 
measures. 


wrote 


out 


arcund Loch Lomond. 


threw } 
That she 
was one of the greatest geniuses who ever 


that | 


they lift us out of ourselves; that they give | 


|} us a world which, although full of suffer- 


has yet the oil of humor 
rusty wheels. We realize when 
back to Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Charlotte Bronté that we did not have * 
make very much” that we were 
amused tuok us up on their great 


the 


believe 
They 


to lubricate | 
we | 


to | 


“their mighty pens,” as the Psalm- 
ist says, and carried us the whole way. — 

The best literary criticism I have lately 
read is that of Whitelock on Dickens, in 
THe Saturpar-Revinw of July 14. It is 
gratifying to have some modern littérateur 
take up the cudgels for the great creator of 
immortal types, the painter of the times 
in ‘which we live. “ Do not those who fling 
stones at him find themselves in the posi- 
tion of the man who threw stones at the 
pyramid?” he says sagaciously. 

And so on with a multitude of good truths 
and clever quips does Whitelock, console 
our offended dignity after we from 
reading a sapient criticism of Dickens as 
a “ back number.” It is true, eloquent, and 
just; his noble work needed just such a de- 
fense. 


Dickens never attempted a heroine in the 
Walter Scott sense of the word. Agnes, in 
“David Copperfield,” is the nearest. She 
and Little Dorrit are sweet creatures and 
lovable, but Florence Dombey is only the 
angel to her brother. She is too far above. 
her lover. Dora, the child-wife, is merely 
a little fool, and Lady Dedlock and Mrs. 
Dombey are second-rate walking ladies, 
while the Mercy Pecksniffs, and Ruth 
Pinches, and “booful” Bella Wilfer in 
“Our Mutual Friend” are all caricatures, 
although the last comes very near being a 
good funny girl. “ Loll, ma, loll,”” she says 
as they first drive in their own carriage, 
she and her silly mother. Dickens was so 
carried away by his tmmense humof that he 
could not be romantic. He never got higher 
than Arabella Allen's boots, trimmed with 
fur. Esther Summerson is a great bore, 
with her immense opinion of herself. We 
must admire Dickens for some other types, 
some other greatnesses than his heroines. 

Very few historical novels have charmed 
me of late, but I take off my cap to Mary 
Tudor, in “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower."" English Princesses have always 
seemed to me to be too hidden in mask and 
domino in fiction, as in reality, to be inter- 
esting, but I once met the lively Princess 
Louise, at Aix les Bains, without her mask 
and domino, and she was so like her far-off 
cousin, Mary Tudor, that in reading the 
latter novel I constantly thought of “ that 
pretty gypsy caught in the network of 
royalty."” A very fresh, vigorous book, 
never the worse for an occasional reminder 
of the Indiana language! To hear Charles 
Brandon and Mary Tudor talking in “ In- 
diana "’ is, however, like what it wouid be 
to hear Osceola trying to translate a novel 
of Mme. de Scudery into Choctaw the 
rearrangement of “The Bath Comedy” 
into “ David Harum"! It is a proof of 
geinus that the real merit of the heroine 
does not suffer from the change of longi- 
tude and latitude in language 

Mrs. Edith Wharton and Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield have done beautiful work 
lately. The latter promises us a novel, to 
called “The Ambassador and the 
Lady,”’ a choice title. Mrs. Wharton's 
shorter stories, have great subtility, and the 
style of ‘“‘ The Touchstone "’ is most pleas- 
ing. I hope both ladies wil! pardon my 
conceit if I say they both knew the whole 
duty of a heroine. I can only plead that I 
know Balzac, and George Sand, and Victor 
Cherbuliez, and Octave Feuillet, as well as 
{ do the inside of my pocket, and they will 
agree with me that in those fascinating 
pages there are some very fascinating wo- 
men. They remind me of them. 

As I write these foolish pages, I open 
The Edinburgh Review for July 1900, and 
see the title “‘Some Recent Novels in Man- 
I dare not trust myself to read it, for 
fear that this paper will never the 
light. It shows which way the wind is 
blowing. All this interest taken in the 
construction of the novel is interesting; 
the for greater refinement, more 
poetry, and more romance will not, how- 
ever, remain unanswered while we welcome 
such writers as the Castles, the Hewletts, 
the Trasks, the Whartons, the Crownin- 
shields, and the ‘‘Gentleman from In- 
diana,”’ and we await with happiness a 
charming heroine who is on her way to 
us, drawn by the powerful pen of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, against the ever-brilliant 
blue of the Roman sky, from the land of 
classic legend and everlasting romance, to 
greet us in the person of an American girl. 
As for Kipling’s heroines, since the days of 
“Tales from the Foothills” I know noth- 
ing of them. I never could read one of 
his novels, but I “take it out” in his 
poetry, and in that best bit of biography in 
all this world, *‘ The Jungle Book.” 

M. E. W. SHERWOOD, 
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‘Clare Duval.’’* 


never was such an unfortunate wo- 
Mr. Clement Wilkes’s 
marries Englishman, 
nett Alston. The nuptial 
the queerest, for Clare 
without knowing 
afraid of her husband, who is represented 
“as h iving many unfortunate traits. Alston, 
who becomes a banker in_Wall Street, fails 
in business, and it is supposed has commit- 
ted suicide. Bu characters 
mances do not die at once. Later 
turns up, and nece 
Clare, who has 
to make a 
Thalberg 


There 
man as is 
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of 
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LON G SEN TENCES, 


One Containing Three Hundred 
and Forty-eight Words. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Neither do I know about Hooker or Clar- 
endon's long sentences, mentioned by 
Spirandi Difficultas, in Tue SaturRDAY RE- 
view of the 25th, as being referred to by 
Macaulay, but I have met with one in 
Prof. McLaughlin's ‘“‘ History of the Amer- 
ican Nation,"”’ (Appleton,) which will take 
your correspondent’s breath away alto- 
gether. For I suppose he is staggerable; 
not like the old lady to whom I mentioned 
this, and whose only remark was, ‘“ Oh, 
yes!” as if it were an everyday occurrence. 
The sentence I speak of contains 348 words. 
DE PONSONBY JONES. 
Plains, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1900. 


Rufus Choate and His Long Sen- 


tences, 


Times Saturday Review: 


White 


To The New York 

In “A Discourse 
Daniel Webster,” delivered before 
ulty, students, and alumni of Dartmouth 
College in 1853 by Rufus Choate, 
months after Webster’s death, there 
sentence which 710 words, 
another, the longest ever spoken 
which contains 1,219 words, in 
discourse. The 710-word sentence 
ly two great pages of Prof. 
Brown's “Life and Writings 
Choate "’; the 1,219-word 
three sqjid pages. And each sentence is as 
clear as a brook and brilliant star, or 
as the mind of the who it. 

In one of your editorials in this 
you write: 

‘Mr. Webster was, perhaps 
pressive speaker we have 
You should read Prof. Brown, E 
ker, Judge Neilson, E. P. Whipple, 
M. Van Cott, Alfred D. Putnam, 
Strong, Richard S.* Storrs, Matt 
penter, James T. Fields, Henry 
W. C. Boyden, Prof. Washburn, 
Fancher, George H, Nesmith, 
dell Holmes, Richard Henry 
Prof. Sanborn, Nathan Crosby, 
Hitchcock, Otis BR, Lord, William W. Story, 
P. Marsh, John Winslow, Jolin J. 
George S. Hillard, fenjamin F. 

Everett, William M. 
Dexter, Charles Sumner, 
Sidney Bartlett, 
Dawes, F. B. 
Calhoun, Henry Clay, 
Leverett 
Hawthorne, 
on his deathbed, 


Commemorative of 
the Fac- 
nine 
is one 
contains 
by 
the 
fills 


man, 
same 
near- 


of 


sentence € 


Rufus 
ats up 
as a 
miracle spoke 
Same is- 
sue, 
the 
produced 


most im- 


G. Par- 
William 
H. Car- 
Oliver, 
Enoch L. 
Oliver 
Dana, Jr., 
Roswell O. 


K. 


George 
Ingalls, 
Butler, Edward 
iivarts, Franklin 
Henry Wilson, 

Appleton, Henry L 
shield, John C. 
Waldo Emerson, 

Chief Justice Shaw, 
himself, 
“ Choate is the 


Crownin- 
Ralph 
Saltonstall, 
and Web- 
in 1852, 
most brilllant man in 
America,” and then may be tempted 
to withdraw the opinion written under 
“The Natural Gift in Oratory,” your 
present number. 

The most impressive 
ered in this country—perhaps in coun- 
try—was ‘The Agé@ of the Pilgrims, the 
Heroic Period of Our History,” delivered 
Rufus Choate before the New 
iation, in New York City, December, 
when Daniel Webster, who sat 
stage, broke down and wept 
child. However, the law does not 
you to take my word for it; 
Joshua M. Van Cott: 


T have never 
moved, * * * 
charged with 
stormy and 


ster who, 
said: 


you 
in 
ever deliv- 


oration 
any 


by 
A 
1643, 
the 


30¢ 


on 


so listen to 


an audience more 
when, with a voice’ sur- 
emotion, he symbolized the 
tumultuous life, the sudden 
and sad end, and the heroic faith with 
which, resting upon the Rock of Ages, 
[Plymouth Rock,] they [the Pilgrims] had 
lain down on the shore of the eternal sea. 
As Choate approached the climax, Web- 
ster’s emotion became uncontrollable; the 
great eyes were filled with tears, the great 
frame shook. he bowed his head to conceal 
his face in his hat, and T almost seemed to 
hear him sob. The audience was flooded 
with tears, a handi¥erchief at every 
and sighs and sobs soughed through the 
house like wind @n the tree tops. The 
genius of the orator had transferred us to 
the spot, and we saw the rocky shore, and, 
with him, mourned the early dead We 
have had but one Rufus Choate; alas! we 
shall never have another. We have had 
powerful dialecticians, such as Hamilton, 
Pinkney, and Webster: we have had great 
stump speakers, such as Senator Corwin 
and Sargent 8S. Prentiss, but none who 
could sway the soul like the great lawyer, 
scholar, statesman, and orator of New 
England \ 

It is wonderful to note how all Rufus 
Choate’s great contemporaries, without a 
particle of humiliation or irritation, ac- 
knowledge in him a superior being, from 
his college days to his passing. It is the 
one instance on record, I believe, of a great 
man having no detractor among his con- 
temporaries. Even Shakespeare did not 
escape. 

Perhaps it may interest you to know that 
Rufus vocabulary was more co- 
pious than Milton’s. Milton used 8,000 
words, Shakespeare 15,000, and Rufus 
Choate 11,693 unrepeated words. As first 
collected, his vocabulary contained 15,559 
words, but sclentifically sifted, the result 
was 11,698, next to Shakespeare's. It does 
not reflect great credit upon Americans 
that the memory of the most wonderful 
genius ever born in America is hardly even 
& memory. JOHN ERNEST McCANN. 


New York, Aug. 26, 1900. 


seen 


Choate’s 


Offered as an Illustration. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I would ask the judgment of your read- 
ers on the follo - as a sample of a long 
sentence, (189 words.) It is one of a num- 
ber culled from the writings, published 
and otherwise, of the sender: 

“ Assuming, for the sake of argument 
and illustration, that republican institu- 
tions and a republican form of govern- 
ment, as it obtains in this country, are 
the best safeguard of the life, liberty, hap- 
piness, and prosperity both of the individ- 
ual and of the community at large, and 
on the whole the most per’--+ ~«tem that 
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has yet been evolved to that great end, as 
well might American citizens be urged to 
renounce those principles for which their 
fathers fought and died, and to re-establish 
a monarchy or despotic form of govern- 
ment in this country merely because the 
reigning sovereign of Great Britain exer- 


cises her authority in a very mild fashion, | 
being | 


ruling rather in name than in deed, 
reputed—falsely enough, as the writer can 
testify—never to have 
any of her subjects—as well, I say, might 
Americans be urged to take such a step as 
that Protestant Christians throughout the 
world should be ealled upon to surrender 
the charter of their liberties, which they 
hold from the King of Kings, 
man on the seven hills of Rome for a pre- 
cisely similar reason." PROTESTANT. 
Brooklyn, Aug. 1900. 


An Alpine Romance.” 


is primarily a tale of 
for from its characters radiates the 
fresh air of the mountains, which still 
clings to them even after they have been 
transplanted to the foggy, grimy streets 
of London. The thread of the story winds 
along conventional lines, yet it written 
with strength and rugged vigor. 
the book Grant Allen has never for a 
moment forgotten that he is first and fore- 
philosopher, a thinker, and 


“ Linnet ” 


is 


a 
scholar. 

It is to ints he fir 
of all 
stage, 


passionate 


the Tyrolean 
the reader, 

dor of the operatic 
themselves the hot, 

natures of the Southerners, full of romance 
and nd all a deeggand al- 
most superstitious reverence for the Church 
and its It is upon this blindly 
faith in the letter, rather 
spirit of the law, that he has built 
perstructure of his romance. 

Linnet, the Tyrolean 
girl, raised under the tyranny of 
loves the heretic 
traveling 
studying their people 
are tender and beautiffil 
follow then, when almost 
those two artistic natures flow to- 
gether *ntle and harmony, 
for the gir], like most of the Tyrolese peas- 
ants, has the natural gift of song and a 
voice of unusual and rare beauty. 

He, the cultured London poet, 
breach between them, yet loves on; 
the simple child of nature, knowing nothing 
beyond the boundary of her small mountain 
village, too, the broad and impassable 
gulf, but she sees it with the eyeg of the 
devout Roman Catholic turned upon an 
alien and an unbeliever. 

And when the rich innkeeper whom 
served bade her marry him, and her 
priest pointed out to her the sin of loving 
one who was but the “offspring of the 
devil,” the poor girl accepted the word 
of the Church, and turned a deaf ear to 
the wailings of her own heart. 

It is not until she becomes educated 


star 


peas 
stripped 


dazzling spler yet 


poetry, a above 
obe- 
the 
su- 


laws. 
than 
the 
sennerin, or 
a bigoted 
Will 
among 


cow- 
meets and 
Deverill, a 
the 


London poet, 
mountains and 
scenes 
which uncon- 
sciously 


in ge sympathy 


the 
she, 


sees 


sees, 


so 


as 
and makes her 
time before a London 
meets her poet lover 
author clearly shows the 
gle between the dictates of her 
and the decree of the Church. She 
Will Deverill still, yet she is married, and 
in spite of her husband's abuse, unfaith- 
fulness, and cruelty, the simple creed of 
the mountaineer—that marriage must last 
until death, and divorce is a thing that 
cannot exist—walls her in a prison 

If I got a divorcee, the divorce would be 
nothing to me—a mere waste paper. What 
people think of me matters little, very Iit- 
te in my mind, compared to what God 
and my Church will say of me. if I stop 
with you here F will be living in open 
gin, * * * yet I shall have at least my 
heart's unmixed approval. * * * Oh, I 
don’t know why, but somehow it seems as 
if God and our hearts were at open war; 
you must live by one, or you must live 
by the other. 

But, after all, the struggle 
for here it is that Mr. Allen accepts the 
conventional outlet for the dilemma, and 
permits a fiery mountain lover to kill the 
objectionable husband, and then dash out 
his own brains by leaping from the rugged 
peak of one of his native precipices. Lon- 
don Bishops betng more lenient 
mountain priests, a dispensation is granted, 
and the marriage between the 
follows, 
upon that storm-tossed soul. 

The book, on the whole, 
good. The other characters are cleverly 
and naturally drawn. Florian Wood, 
eritic—jack of all arts, master of none— 
is the only impossible character introduced. 
There is Mrs. Palmer, the sweet, pure- 
souled.American widow, who, loving Will, 
yet aids the more fortunate rival. In short, 


an operatic 
for the first 

ence, that she 
the 


appearance 
audi- 

again, 

strug 
hear 


loves 


and 


as 


is needless 


however, 


the book is made up of much human knowl- | 


edge, thought, and, above e@il, wholesome 


sympathy. 


Amnesia and Scouting. 


A somewhat curious tale, the action 
which has its setting in the civil war, 
be published in a fortnight by the 

millan Company. It is entitled “ 
There?"’ The author is B. K. Benson. 
is the career of a Federal soldier 
listed in the Eleventh Massachusetts In- 
fantry, and who, while acting as a spy, 
was wounded and became a victim of am- 
nesia. Unconscious therefore of his former 
life, he begame a private in the Confeder- 
ate Army, and takes part in the campaigns 
of Richmond, the second Manassas, Antie- 
tam, and Chancellorsville. In the Bristoe 
campaign he recovers and brings to Gen 
Meade the alarming information that Lee 
is marching against the flank of the Union 
Army. Aside from the amnesia feature of 
the book, there is a gentle love story, which 
is said to relieve the more dismal portions 
of the tale, particularly where the hero's 
identity seems to have beeen irretrievably 
lost. 


*LINNET. A Romance. By Grant Allen. 12mo., 
New York: New Amsterdam Book Company. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW FALL 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Theodore Roosevelt. 


With 40 illustrations from original drawings by distinguished 
English and American artists; also with portraits, facsimiles 
and documents. Octavo, $2.00. 


Governor Roosevelt’s monograph on Cromwell 
densed account of the great Protector and his 
reference to the birth of English liberty and 
American liberty and American institutions. 
elaborate historical work that Governor 


most vivid and con- 
written with special 
ym to the growth of 
most important and 


written. 


is a 
times, 
its relatic 
It is the 


toosevelt has 


“Gobernor Roosevelt shows not only the vigor and picturesque 
qualities of his previous Writings, but an added dignity in the historical 
balance which he has giben to his views of the political problems which 
confronted CromWell.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


NAPOLEON III. 

AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS POWER. 
By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 
Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert 
Martin. With portraits. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


After the 
reached his 


Recollections of a Missionary 
in the Great West. 

By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 

thor “The Grip 

etc. W ith strait. 12mo, $1.25. 


Il Thes- inecdotes and reminiscences 
ind wa Die or r o if ther winning 
for a time the arbiter of Europe. Thi 1a f huma t ture give a vivid 
volume describes his Court and its re- ) ! lite Of & mission- 
markable influence at the ing ary , € West ten o1 
point of its historic interest. t ast 


THE REFERENDUM IN 
AMERICA. 

ELLIS PAXSON OBERHOLTZER 
Ph. D., late Fellow of the U ni- 
yersity of Pennsylvania. 

$2.00. 

Mr. Oberholtzer traces the 
the idea of the Referendum from 
time of its first being suggested to 
American constitutionalists by the 


Swiss down to its inclusion in modern 
political platforms. 


au- 
Honor,’ 


ot 


Italian War Napoleon 


greatest eminence, 


crown fifteen 


MEN AND MEASURES 
OF HALF A CENTURY. Sketches 
and Comments. By the Hon. 
HUGH MCCULLOCH, Secretary of 
the Treasury under Lincoln, 
Johnson and Arthur. New edi- 


tion. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


“This work contains a large array 
entertaining and useful recoll 

the charm of which is increased 
certain simplicity $f manner in the 
ing of them New York Tribune 
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AFIELD AND AFLOAT. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. _ Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ His name alone carries a laugh with it.” 
—Tbhe Dial. 


The first volume of stories that Mr 
Stockton has published since “ A Story- 
Teller’s Pack’’ was issued three years 
ago. These eleven tales are all char- 
acteristic of the author’s best manner. 


UNTIL THE DAY BREAK, 


A Novel. 
SON. 


By ROBERT BURNS WIL- 
12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Wilson’ 
poet who ha 
on the 
The 
one 


is the work of a 
ht long and deeply 
of life and character. 
workmanship re 
Poe's tales. 


s novel 
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strongly 


mind 
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being one of the most fascinating historical novels of the day.’’—‘Bertly Graphic. 


By JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “The Dagver and the Cross,” 





Mr. E. C. Stedman's long logked for 
‘American anthology will soon make its ap- 
pearance. The present anthology will in- 
clude the entire range of American poetry 
from 1787 to 1899, and opens with a full 

and carefully written introduction, which 
contains a survey of the entire course of 
American poetry, from its beginnings, in 
1787, down to and including the closing 
years of the nineteenth century, with criti- 
cal comments upon its successive phases. 
The present book will be found uniform in 
shape, design, and editorial detail, with 
the Victorian anthology, issued in 1895, and 
will contain, as did the latter volume, short 
biographical notes on the authors quoted, 
which add greatly to the value and useful- 
ness of the work. The anthology is to 
appear in two editions, the first of which 
will be in cloth, gilt top, in large crown 
8vo form, in a single volume, containing 
950 pages, which is to be published at $3 
per copy, the volume to contain a frontis- 
piece illustration. The book will also ap- 
pear in large paper form, in two volumes, 
the edition being limited to 300 copies. 
Like the large paper “ Victorian Anthology,” 
this edition will be printed on fine hand- 
made paper, in the_best style of the River- 
side Press, and will be bound in bgards, 
with paper label. The frontispiece to the 

first volume will be a photogravure of a 
group of American poets—Longfellow, 
Whittier, Pope, Bryant, Lowell, Holmes, 
Whitman, and Lanier—while the title page 
contains a vignette of Emerson's grave. 
The second volume will contain a good 
photogravure portrait of Mr. Stedman, 
while each copy of this edition will bear 
its editor’s autograph. Valuable and in- 
teresting as was the “ Victorian Anthology,” 
the present volume, devoted entirely to se- 
lections from our own poets, can scarcely 
fail to be found of even greater interest, 
not only from the fact that Mr. Stedman's 
critical knowledge of the subject makes 
him peculiarly fitted for such editorship, 
but also because existing American an- 
thologies do not include the work of our 
fécent poets. Indeed, one might gain a 
very comprehensive knowledge of modern 
English poetry by a study of Mr. Sted- 
man’s four books on the subject, ‘‘ The 
Victorian Poets,’ and its companion vol- 
ume, “The Victorian Anthology,” and 
“The Poets of America,’’ and the present 
anthology, volumes which ought to find 
prominent places in all good collections. 





The Schoolmaster, which is edited and 
published monthly by Creswell Maclaugh- 
lin of Cornwall, N. Y., is, as its title would 
indicate, devoted to the interests of teach- | 
ers throughout the State. Its August num- 
ber shows a curious mixture of personal 
gossip about the movements of well-known 
educationalists connected with our public 
school system, the State Summer schools, 
new buildings and departments, as well 
as educational calendars of various sorts. 
The little beok is attractively printed, but 
the literary value of the remaining portion 
of its contents can searcely be said to equal 
its appearance. It is published at $1 per 
year, contains an occasional illustra- 
tion. 


and 


The September issue of The Cornhill 
Booklet is well calculated to keep up public 
interest in this littie publication. The re- 
cent death of the Rev. Dr. Hyde, in his home 
at Honolulu, has called renewed attention 
to. Robert Louis’ Stevenson's famous 
“Father Damien; An Open Letter to the 





Rev. Dr. Hyde,” &c., which is among the 
strongest pieces of writing in the English 
language. In a fore-word to the present re- 
print of this letter is given an account, of 
-dhow it came to be written, bibliographical 
details of the various early editions of the 
pamphlet, and closing with the well-known 
fact that the Father Damien letter came so 
thoroughly from Stevenson's heart that he 
refused to accept any payment for the work. 
The present edition is well printed, and con- 
tains, in addition to the letter itself, ex- 
tracts from letters to his wife, to Sidney 
Colvin, and to James Payn, referring to his 
visit to Molokai, the originals of which will 
be found in the Stevenson Letters. But 
most interesting of all, because well 
known, is the Clifford portrait of Father 
Damien, which, with a three-line autograph 
inscription of the letters, is finely repro- 
duced onvellum, and laid in. This interest- 
ing portrait first appeared in Edward Clif- 
ford’'s *‘ Father Damien,’”’ which was pub- 
lished by the Macmillans in 1889. It being 
difficult to obtain the Father Damien let- 
ter in convenient and inexpensive form, the 
September number of this little publication, 
which is published at ten cents, by Alfred 
Zartlett, 21 Cornhill, Boston, should find 
many friends. 


less 


A new venture, The Palmetto Press, of 
Aiken, S. C., has lately been established 
for the production of hand-made books in 
limited editions. Its first publication is now 
ready, Theodore O’Hara’s “ Bivouac of the 
Dead," which was recently the subject of 
discussion in these pages. This Httle book- 
let, which is published at 25 cents per copy, 
is bound in Whatman’s paper, lettered in 
red, its colophon also being in that color, 
while the title page is printed in black and 
red. Mr. W. L. Washburn, the proprietor 
of The Press, announces that he has several 
other books in preparation, but that his 
work is necessarily slow, as all type-setting 
and printing are done entirely by himself. 
He is having a special ink prepared, from 
which he hopes to obtain good results; 
while all binding and illumination are to be 
done in Aiken by a “ little band of work- 
ers '’—an idea possibly borrowed from East 
Aurora. He is at work at present on an 
edition of Mrs. Browning's “‘ Sonnets From 
the Portuguese,”’ with an introduction by 
Edmund Gosse, about one-third completed, 
which is to appear in two editions, the 
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prices of which are not yet settled. The 
cheaper edition, sample pages of which we 
have seen, is printed on a beautiful quality 
of hand-made Holland paper, in very at- 
tractive type, the title page being in black 
and red, and the half titles and dedieatory 
verse in red. The book will also be issued 
in an edition of téh copies, on Whitman’s 
paper, with forty-four initials drawn in and 
illuminated in water color. Mr. Washburn 
hopes before long to have specially designed 
title pages and initial letters for all his 
publications. 


The September number of Amicitia, the 
journal of the International Brotherhood, 
which society was described a few weeks 
ago, has just been received. The little 
magazine, which is the official organ of 
the association, is published monthly, and 
is-edited by P. Gourmand, 38 Bold Street, 
Moss Side, Manchester, copies of which 
will be sent to all subscribers on recej{»t 
of one and sixpence annially, by Mr. R. E. 
Brydon, Mountfield, Prestwich, Manches- 
ter. Each number contains original 
articles, short stories, and poetry, in Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian, and Span- 
lish, as’ well as reports of work accom- 
plished by the brotherhood, The objects 
of the society being purely social, we find 
in the present number accounts of cycling 
trips in the vicinity of Manchester taken 
by members of the brotherhood, an ac- 
count of a bicycle trip from London to 
Switzerland, written in French; a long 
letter from Florence in Italian, describing 
a concert by Prof. Becker, violoncellist; 
the announcement of the September meet- 
ing of the Manchester branch, which will 
take the form of a social meeting and 
conversazione, to be held at the Social 
Club, as well as bibliographies prepared 
by the editors of the journal of recent 
books in various languages, and of French, 
German, Italian, and English magazines, 
of which they advise a reading. 


The Optimist is a weil-printed, attrac- 
tive-looking little magazine, of which the 
first number of the first volume, that 


for September, has just appeared from the | 


Nevernod Press, Boone, Iowa. ‘The little 
magazine has a most attractive cover in 
black and red on a yellow ground, the 
book cover containing a well-known quo- 
tation from Emerson referring to optimism. 
The contents of this little monthly, which 
contains about sixty pages, are remarkably 
good, as are also its type and mechanical 
make-up, which the publisher hopes to 
materially improve in subsequent issues 
Its opening article is a charmingly written 
sketch by Ernest Ingersoll, “ The Yellow- 
Throat’s Garden.’ Lee Fairchild contrib- 
utes a prose article on “The Republic” 
and a good quatrain, ‘‘ Time's Ocean." 
Another charming bit of verse is “ A Sprig 
of Lavender,” by Ella Kingsbury Vincent, 
while Johnson Brigham has a very inter- 
esting article on ‘ Kipling as a World 
Prophet,”’ to mention a few only of the 
articles therein contained, An extract 
from the Kipling article will show its 
great interest: “One more world poem as 
great in suggestion as ‘The Recessional,' 
‘The White Man's Burden,’ or ‘ The Truce 
of the Bear,’ would establish forever the 
fame of Rudyard Kipling the world 
prophet of our time. May we look for an- 
other? The many doubt—the many always 
doubt. The few are saying, ‘ Wait; in his 
silence to-day there's promise for to-mor- 
row.’ * * * Is Rudyard Kipling the man 
of the hour, the world prophet for whora 
the world waits? The least that we can 
say is that in him lie more possibilities 
for world service than in any other poet 
of our time.’’ This little journal of “ criti- 
cism, review, and inspiration,’’ which is 
published by H. 8S. Kneedler, Boone, Iowa, 
at $1 pep annum, or 10 cents per copy, is 
distinctly interesting, if one can judge 
from its first number. 


as 


Of editions of the “ Rubaiyat”’ there seems 
to be no end. The Nevernod Press of 
Boone, 
of the FitzGerald version, with biograph- 
ical and critical notes, to be printed from 
new Mazarin type, cast especially for the 
book, which will be printed on heavy Eng- 
lish hand-made deckle-edge paper. The vol- 
ume will be a square octavo, with uncut 
edges, its title page and original 
ments being illuminated. This edition, 
which will be limited to 250 copies, printed 
from type, will be bound in embossed 
lemon goatskin, hand-sewed with raw 
silk. Mr. Kneedler, the head of the Press, 
hopes through the beauty of the typog- 
raphy and the care bestowed upon the 
presswork, to make this edition of Omar 
particularly desirable. The price per copy 
will be $2.50, orders for which may be sent 
to the Nevernod Press, Boone, lowa. 


There is considerable ccmplaint in Lon- 
don that the newly cempleted “ Dictionary 
of Wational Biography” is available at 
none of the circulating libraries, and can 
only be seen and studied at the British 
Museum. Owing to the fact that each vol- 
ume complete in itself, many persons 
have written to London Nterary journals 
inquiring how they could best obtain access 
to the work without being obliged to stand 
in line to take their turn at the copies 
at the disposal of the museum. One corre- 
spordent writes to the London Academy 
as follows; 


I think that it is much to be regretted 
that one of the most interesting and in- 
structive works of the ege is practically 
a sealed bcok to the public—I allude to 
“The Dictionary of National Biography." 
It is a vast work of some sixty volumes, 
but each volume is complete in itself. It 
can, of course, be seen at the British Mu- 
seum and some other libraries, but some- 
thing more than this is needed to make it 
accessible to the reading public. I ap- 
plied to Mudie’s about it, and received the 
reply that it was unsuitable for their pur- 
pose. I cannot understand why this should 
be, and feel assured that if they and other 
libraries had a copy of it, and made it 
hpown to their subscribers, there are many 
persons who would gladly avail themselves 
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of the opportunity of reading It is a 
.Work the reading of which ought, I sub- 
mit, be facilitated as much as possible, 
and I should be to see some expres- 
sion of your op m on the subject. 


Henry Norman, whose series of “ Russia 
of To-day"’ begins in the October @crib- 
ner, is now in Finland, completing his 
studies for one of the articles in se- 
ries, which will deal with the R niza- 
tion of the duchy. All of the personal im-~- 
pressions in these articles are from a very 
recent trip made by Mr. Norman across 
Russia, 


A correspondent in The London Spectator 
telis a new story about Tennyson. A lady 
sitting next to him at dinner referred to 
his lines: 


Birds in the’ high Hall-garden, 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling. 


“ Beautiful description,’’ said she; “ one 
can almost hear the nightingale singing.” 
** Nonsense, Madam," retorted Tennyson in 
his abrupt manner. ‘“ They were rooks, 
rooks.”’ 


A new story concerning Rudyard Kipling 
has just reached London from the author's 
country home and is going the rounds of 
the metropolitan and suburban press. It 
seems that one day a short time ago, when 
Mr. Kipling was at work in his study, 
a gentleman, evidently a school teacher, ac- 
companied by two boys, openeds the door. 
Here is the dialogue: 

“Is this Rudyard Kipling?” 

“Wa” 

“ Boys, this is Rudyard Kipling.” 

* Ar is this where you write?” 

et Sy 

** Boys, this is where he writes.’’ 

“ And,"’ adds Mr,-KipHing, “ before I had 
time to ask them to take a seat, they were 
gone.” 

Such, to be sure, is one attribute of fame, 
and Mr. Kipling seems rather disappointed 
at the encounter. He should remember, 
however, that often he does not thus easi- 
ly escape. He is human, and misses adora- 
tion even though he run the chance of en- 
countering a bore in order to receive it. 


One of the most interesting papers read 
at the recent annual conference of the 
American Library Association, at Montreal, 
was a ‘Report on Gifts and Bequests, 
1899-1900,"" It opened with an account of a 
gift of $4,000 made to Prescott, Arizona, 
by Andrew Carnegie, and closed with the 
gift of a building worth $50,000 to Chey- 
} enne, Wyoming, by the same donor, and 
Mr. @arnegie's name occurred repeatedly 
throughout the ‘report. During the past 
two years he has aided fifty-one libraries 
to the amount of $4,560,450, in the majority 
of cases the money to be employed for 
buildings. His total gifts to libraries 
amount to $9,600,000, of which only $900,000 
has been given outside the United States. 
In his forthcoming volume, ‘“ The Gospel 
of Wealth. and Other Timely Essays,"’ Mr. 
Carnegie sets forth, not only the motives 
that prompt him to dispose of a part of his 
enormous fortune in this way, but the 
principle on which he acts in alk cases 
Where his assistance is sought. 


Edwin Asa Dix, the author of ‘ Deacon 
Bradbury,’’ has lately been in Vermont ac- 
cumulating impressions and material for 
further work in the same New England 
field. He has visited some of the old vil- 
lages and communities, away from the line 
of the railroad, where the life is little 
changed from that of the seventies, de- 
scribed in his novel. Mr. Dix spent much 
time in Vermont at that period, as well as 
before and since, so that he knows his 
ground intimately. 





Miss Arabella Kenealy, whose novel 
“ Charming Rénée,” will be published Sept. 
19, by Harper & Brothers, is the second 
daughter of the late Edward Vaughan 
Kenealy, LL. D., Q. C., M. P., who is per- 
haps best known as the defender of the fa- 
mous Tichborne claimant, although among 
| the learned he holds a high place an 
eminent Orientalist and theologian, and 
an accomplished linguist. Besides being the 
author of ‘Book or God,” ‘“ Book of 
Enoch,’ and “ The Apocalypse,’’ he wrote 
several volumes of verses and one published 
novel. Miss. Arabella Kenealy began her 
career by studying medicine, and, having 
taken her diploma at the King and Queen's 
College of Physicians in Dublin, spent some 
years in practice as a doctor in London 
and Watford. In such leisure as remained 
to her she wrote a novel which was pub- 
lished in London and New York. It was 
entitled ‘‘ Dr. Janet of Harley Street,” and 
embodies some of her medical experiences. 
She does not, however, confine her writ- 
ing to fiction, for her name is well known 
to the readers of The Nineteenth Century, 
The National Review, and The Westmin- 
ster Review. Her two articles, ‘“*‘ Woman 
as Athlete,” which appeared last year in 
the April and June numbers of The Nine- 
teenth Century, occasioned so much con- 
troversy that many educators now affirm 
that they instituted a wholesome reac- 
tion which has since set in against the ex- 
treme athleticism to which women were 
being persuaded. 


as 





John Drew is now iden- 
tified with a dramatic version of Mr. 
Churchill's historical romance, “ Richard 
Carvel,” presented at the Empire Theatre 
in this city, renews attention to this versa- 
tile actor, who is a particular favorite with 
New York audiences. The admirers of his 
art will be glad to learn, therefore, that a 
book dealing with his career on the stage, 
which has for some months been in prepa- 
ration at Frederick A. Stokes Company's, 
will be issued Sept. 20 as the first volume 
of a series of illustrated sketches of actors 


The fact that Mr 





and actresses. The author Is Mr. Edward. 
A. Dithmar, a gentleman who, besides be 
ing an intimate friend of Mr. Drew, is, 
from long exverience as a dramatic critic, 
thoroughly conversant with stageland and 
its people, Mr. Dithmar traces the career 
of the actor from his first appearance as 
Plumper in “Cool as a Cucumber,” at the 
Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, in 187% 
down to the present day, and presents a 
critical estimate of Mr. Drew’s art. The 
volume will be profusely illustrated with 
portraits of the subject, representing him 
in a variety of réles, and will, in letter 
press and binding, be an artistic plece of 
bookmaking. 


The growth of London, and the conse- 
quent depletion of the rural districts of 
England, has stung Mr. H. Rider Haggard 
to a point at which he can no longer main- 
tain silence. Mr. Haggard has issued a 
manifesto on the subject In The East An-° 
glian Daily Times, and he desires to know 
if the Government can furnish money to 
settle soldiers in South Africa, why cannot 
it find funds to settle them upon the unpeo- 
pled fields of Old England. Reverting to 
the migration from the farming counties, 
he says: ‘Those who run may read signs 
of national decadence. What else, for in- 
etance, is the love of excitement that has 
become so universal? What the loud-voiced 
boasting and the passion for exaggeration? 
What the contempt for that which is old- 
fashioned, and steady-going, and dull?” 
Mr. Rider Haggard, in consequence, urges 
“that it should be pressed on Governments 
that in the end it will profit them nothing 
if they gain the whole world and lose their 
own land. The Gog of Trade may fall. A 
few more strikes, another 10s. on the price 
of coal, a little more foreign competition, 
and what will happen to his feet of clay? 
The Magog of the new imperialism, that of 
the spread-eagle variety, may prove un- 
manageable, and no longer feed the maw of 
his brother, Trade. But the home soil al- 
ways remains,’’ and to make it more at- 
tractive, more remunerative, Mr. Haggard 
would -encourage ownership, “ the owner- 
ship not of the few, but of the many. 
That which men own,” he contends, “‘ they 
love; by that which they love they will 
bide, rearing families who will love it also.” 
In short, given such ownership as is pres- 
ent to his mind, “‘ the yeoman class which 
made England, but now is vanished, killed 
out in the condition of affairs created by 
the conquering trader class, would rise 
again to keep her great.” 


Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche, the Ger- 
man writer. who died the other day, has 
been more or less condemned for his lit- 
erary impersonation of Zoroaster, or 
Zarathustra. The following audacious sen- 
tence, taken from his “ Apothegms and 
Darts,” were evidently written to stand 
alone, although most of the apborisms ex- 
tracted from his works are taken from 
connected arguinents or rhapsodies: 


all 
will 


I mistrust and avoid 
them. The 


r is a lack of 
rectitude, 


» 

When cne has ene’s wherefore of life, 
one gets along with almost every how. 

The perfect woman perpetrates literature 
as she perpetrates a little sin: by way of 
test. fn passing, turning round to look if 
anybody notices it, and in order that some- 
body may nctice !t. 

We think woman deep. Why? 
we never fird any bottom in her. 
{s not even shallow. 

Contentedness is a _ prophylactic 
against catching cold. Has a woman who 
knew she was well dressed ever caught 
cold?—and that even when she was hardly 
dressed at all. , 

Formula of try happiness: A Yea, a Nay, 
a straight line, a goal. 


This sort 


systematizers 
to system 


Because 
Woman 


even 


of thing recalls Balzac. 
the father of realism, Nietzsche could 
hardly deny himself the pleasure of an 
aphorism, even though by perpetrating it 
he betrayed an irony that might dazzle 
the reader into believing it was sarcasm. 
The writings of this German have never 
attracted much attention in this country. 
In England they are published in excellent 
translations by T. Fisher Unwin in three 
volumes. 


Like 


In Advance of Their Time. 
From The Monthly Review (New York.) 

George Ticknor, the historian of Spanish 
literature, was once called as a witness in 
a case in which Rufus Choate was engaged, 
and, being seated by the eminent counselor, 
was attracted by the notes which he had 
made of the evidence. After eyeing them 
with interest he remarked that the writing 
reminded him of two autograph letters in 
his possession—one of Manuel the Great of 
Portugal, (dated 1512,) and the other of 
ionsalyo de Cordova, the great Captain, 
written a few years earlier. (Any one who 
has glanced over these remarkable speci- 
mens of chirography will marvel that it 
was possible to make out a syllable of such 
illegible scrawls.) 

“ These letters,’’ Mr. Ticknor assured Mr. 
Choate, “‘ were written 350 years ago, and 
they strongly resemble your notes of the 
present trial.” 

Choate instantly replied: “* Remarkable 
men, no doubt; they seem to have been 
much in advance of their time.” 


Tickets the Dean of St. Paul’s Would 
Exchange. 
letter received by a gentleman 
friend in London 
“The 


one 


In a 
this city from a 
the following passage: 
ficulty in China rather amuse 
ing incfient in this country. The Dean of 
St. Paul's, who is rather an old man, issued 
to be held tn 


of 
occurs 
'sgation dif- 
caused 


orders for a memorial service 
memory the lost At the iast 
moment wiser councils prevailed the 
Dean was induced to postpone the service. 
This he did, but he issued the quaint notice 
with the announcement that tickets could 
be exchanged for the service at a later 
date, of which due notice woutd be given. 
So you see hysteria is not confined to our 


friends on the boulevards alone, but at 
times when we are properly worked up we 
can ourselves be very ridiculous.” 


of legations. 


and 





MACAULAY. 
His Clear and Powerful Style. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Prof. Jebb of England has made two dis- 
coveries with respect Macaulay. One 
is that the illustrious historian’s style was 
oratorical rather than literary. The other 
is that Macaulay said clearly and directly 
what he wanted to say. 

Are not these discoveries rather late 
superfluous? 
lich 


cal 


to 


and 
Taine jong ago in his Fing- 
* Literature” forth the oratort- 
peculiaritic of Macaulay's style, and 
a hundred that live yet the best 
of made authoritative acknowl- 
edgment the marvelous clarity and in- 
vividness Macaulay's Eng- 
lish be Taine had his attention called 
to Prof. Jebb appears to at- 
tempted to paint the literary lily, 
felicitous 1 


set 


pens 
literature 
of 

stantaneous 


in 


ol 
fore 
have 
and your 
merit of clear- 
strike the 
from the « 


them. 
ognition of the 
Macaulay 


not cut 


in student 
who has 


tinuity of 


ness must 
himself off 
intellectual heritage as i 


passing 


amenity towed yester- 
day. 
Absolute 


eay exactly 


timorously pon 


to 
say in the 


f doubt 


the 
one has t 


irity of style tbility 
what ) 
that leave low 0 
the 
day as great a 
ley's time. Mac 
man convictions It was 
than the rdth of 
skill of 
partiss 
warm glow 


brought against 


only word no s 


ha 
as to what in our 
Macau- 
was a 
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author means, is not 
merit as it was in 
aulay, first of all, 
bri 
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knowledge or the 
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and 
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him being 


‘cock s here and 
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that we must look 


which 


in nieety is periods 


for the stinction 


marl from a 


of critical lite 

I! 
But 
we Luther 
quality that 


? 


beyond 
so wus St 
Hugo. It is 


Moses 
Milton, 
to the 


£0 as 
and that 
judgment, ciffer- 
him from those later masters, C 
Matthew Arnold. When 
that Macaylay 
there must 
regret the 

that Macaulay 
revive 


ripe 
entllates ir- 
Matthew 


wrote 


lyle and 
Arnold 
rhetorician 
found 
thought 
and 
ing not a vestige 
Matthew Arnold very often 
pedagogue. What Macaulay 
clearly in light of his 
ecnsciou and he 
make else 
did. 


Whatever 


said like a 


have been pro- 
of 


up 


in higher r 


not rise 
by leav- 
earth that 
like a 
he 
own determinate 


could 
the gayety of nations 
of doubt on 
wrote 
Saw Saw 
the 
ness, 


generally managed 


to everybody see it as clearly 


as he 


have been 
limitations. 
magnificent 
with their 
They have a _ convincing 
It is not exhibition, but flight, and 
them You 
convincing 
himself, 


else Macaulay may 
he was not smug in his finite 
It cannot be said that his 

sentences preened themselves 
own feathers 
purpost 
you are in- 
you 


swept with 


before 


along 
that 
convinced 


stinctively 
Macaulay 


All that 


feel 


has out of later criticism, 
end it is a serious question if the profound 
fear of saying that the future 
may have is not preventing 
that the present 
lift down the 
and al- 
inevitably will 
up in 

you 
was to be 


gone 


something 
to contradict 
us from saying anything 
would care If you 
one Macaulay's € 
upon you, as it 
are not hermetically 
egotistic contemporaneousness, 
feel that he all that 
aid at the time on any given subject that 
he touched Behind each ess there 
singular vacuum of 
the subject but the 
hausted. that criticism 
gomery nothing to be 
mercy. Whatever 
to it now, we have 
side of 
similar subjects 
itself to the dimen 
for example, Mr. Edmund Gosse's criticism 
of Walt Whitman. ‘‘ Has America a great 
poet?” Mr * Ah, what is a 
great Perhaps this, perhaps that, 
and after neither. Who can 
tell? One 
man is a nice, clean old man.” 


to hear. 
volume of 
low it to seize 
if you 
an 

must 


says 
sealed 
said 
is a 


ay 


silence, as if not only 
opposition had been ex- 
Mont- 


ired except 


Even upon 


leaves de 
objections 
by 
m of 


may be our 
but to place it 
some contemporaneous criticl 
to see cock-sureness 


ions of a lost art. 


asks Gosse 
poet? 
all, 


thing alone is certain: 


perhap ; 


I do not think that the judgment of Ma- 
ecaulay in the matter of men or events has 
been reversed in the world’s literary court 
of appeals often has Carlyle’s and 
Matthew Arnold's. Macaulay would have 
been incapable of saying that Lincoln was 
“without distinctten,”’ nor could he have 
referred to a continental conflict between 
freedom and human slavery as a 
chimney that must be left to burn itself 
out. Whatever else Macaulay's genius may 
have it was not parochial. Letters 
with him assumed a cosmopolitanism that 
was at home with the Caesars or with Mme. 
D’Arblay. Contrast his ample acqua'ntance 
with the universe of thought and action 
and the judicial tolerance which it breeds, 
even in the heat and stress of advocacy, 
with the parochial ethics of Carlyle. In 
the sage of Chelsea was conviction indeed, 
but how narrow its orbit, how Invariably 
it came back to Craigenputtock and smelled 
valiantly of oatmeal. Never in its wildest 
excursions quite clear of the skirts of a 
Calvinistic mother, as one sees in the es- 
say on Voltaire and Cagliostro, two iri- 
descent examples of how injustice can 
torture history with God-given contempt. 
Macaulay wrote like a man of the world 
and was in it. Carlyle wrote like a man 
developed somewhere outside of it and 
never able to overcome his disdain for it. 
Nothing can be more heroic and at the 
same time more intolerable than the moral 
estimate of a masterful peasant, who un- 
dertakes to measure the complex of life 
by the radius of his epicycle. He insists 
that all the large relativities and adjust- 
ments of our intricate world shall drop dead 
on his door mat. His patriarchal sov- 
ereignty when it leaves home carries with 
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| the ages, the other half for 
| delightful remarks on that 
ties that 


| for it is the same 


ither 





| and His 
| garded as 


Paul, so | 
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the 
| done a little public speaking in my time, I 


| direction 


| remember 
several years ago, and betng told by him | 


| ing that 


| consideration. 


the | 
bulk | 


Take, | 
interest, 


Walt Whit- | 


; Le 


dirty | 





it two or three imperative rustie virtues | 
and attempts to adjudicate the world with | 
them. He will be apt to show an irre- | 
pressible inclination to flog the whole of | 
mankind, as he flogged his sons, into the | 
straight and narrow sheep track. Would 

not this admirable behemoth, if to 

suggest a remedy for the evils of society, 

be very apt that society be kept | 
on bread and water and have the key 

turned on it? Did not Carlyle on one oc- 

casion say that it ought to be hanged with | 
its own garters? 


asked 


to advise 


After all, when we come from our 
boundaries of life to readjust these 
masters, do we not still feel responsive to 
the throb here and there of an imperial in- 
tellect? Macaulay's criticisms not 
sprawl with the continental voluminousness 
of Andrew Lang, of whom it may be said 
that when one builds a library now, one 
must divide it, one half for the literature of 
Andrew Lang's 
But 


further 
earlier 


do 


literature, 
while one must admire the great coal fields 
touch the zones need not de 


the Kohinoor that sparkles on a dead hand, 
be worth 
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, one pise 

carbon and may 
much. J. 

Monsey, N. Y. 12, 1900. 
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| His Works an Aid to Public Speaking 


Saturday Review: 
your 


To ThetNew York 
I read with 
THE 
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Times 
interest 
TIME 
led 
that it is re- 
Philistinism to 
be so, then I 
magnitude, I 
for six- 
author 


a great deal of 


editorial i SAT! 
REVIEW Macaulay 


Style.” 


DAY i 
You declare 
of 
that 
first 


omnivorous 


‘an evidence 
aulay.”’ If 


the 


admire Lic 
in a Philistine of 
have 
teen years 
ha 
truction 
not be 


English 


been an reader 
and I know 
greater plea 
Macaulay. His 
but to me it 
all the 
grandeur of its arrangment 
sed with your sug- 
well be adopt- 


to distin- 


of no who 


ure and in- 
tyle 


embraces 


afforded m«¢ 
may 
the 


of 


than 
perfect, 


in splendor 


language 
ree and 
s especially 
his style might 
average college 
the written 
advice was 


I wi impres 
gestion that 
ed by the 

guish 
word, If 


youth 
and spoken 
taken, 
commencements would little more 
conducive to interest than inertia. But I 
would even go further, and suggest to any 
one desirous of becoming a public speaker 
that they devote their days and nights to 
perusal of Macaulay’s works, Having 


between 
vour college 


be a 


owe whatever ability | may possess in that 
infinitesimal though it be—to be- 
ing a student of Macaulay. 

The late Dr. Storrs, whose sermons I re- 
ported for five years, informed me that he 
was a prodigious debtor to Macaulay. Any 
one who reads his sublime work, “ Bernard 
of Clairvaux ''—with its indescribable state- 
ly diction—will quickly realize the fact. I 
having a chat with Mr. Bryan 
that Macaulay was one of his favorite au- 
thors. In his Labor Day speech at Chicago 
Mr Bryan quofed the gifted Englishman. 
In a had with Senator De- 
pew in the Maxwell House, 
Tenn., in October, 1897, he told me that it 


conversation I 


Nashville, | 





was always a source of infinite pleasure to 
him to read Macaulay. These are 
to Macaulay that have come under my lim- 
ited but some of 


observation, doubtless 


| your readers could adduce testimony along 


similar lines. Prof. Jebb is right in insist- 
“the Macaulayan style is that of 


an oratag rather than an essayist."’ Nev- 


ertheless, as an aid to public speaking and | 


medium of knowledge, Macaulay's 
are deserving of the highest con- 
R. J. DE CANTILLON. 
14, 1900, 


as a 


“ Essays” 


Brooklyn, Sept. 


On the Stbzrian Steppe.* 
Vilis " 
for, as far as we remember, it is 
essentially a story of the steppe. Ifuman 
may be about the same in all parts 
globe, with modifications 
from surroundings. The 
may be an exile, sent out of Russia for po- | 
litical or for social crimes. There 

are, however, in the land of the Czar many | 
honest “Anima Vilis’’ has not 
much to do with exiles, but tells of the life | 


‘Anima is a romance of singular 


nature 
of the 


arise 


such 
Siberian 


causes 


people. 


tributes | 


as | 





of shovkeepers, hunters, and peasants. 
Antoni, who is a Pole, comes to Siberia 
to earn his living. He is the shuttlecock 
of fortune. Wandering over the steppe, 
is nearly frozen to death, when the 
young and handsome Marya rescues him. 
Marya is betrothed to Shumski, a reckless 





man. Marya’'s suitor is inclined to ridicule 
Antoni, and bestows on him the title of 
“Anima Vilis.”". Anton! is well educated 
and a graduate of a school of technology. 
He has been ruined through the dishonesty 
of the guardian of his father's estate. The 
young man is willing to turn his hand to 
anything. It happens that Antoni was the | 
intimate friend of Marya's dead brother. | 
Marya is at first prejudiced against An- | 
teni. Shumski is a gambler and worse. 
The particularly bad man in the story is 
the Shaman. Once Antoni is employed to 
go to the steppe with scythes to sell. While 
on a visit to the Shaman the money An- 
toni has from the sale of the scythes is 
tampered with, and counterfeit bills are 
substituted for the sound money. Finally 
Shumski is found murdered. Antont is ac- 
cused of having committed the crime. He 
is taken to Tobolsk for trial. It was the 
Shaman who murdered Shumski. Finaily | 
Antoni marries Marya ‘There is a certain | 
natural charm in this story. The charac- | 
ter of Antoni is drawn with great force, | 
and the skill of the author is most worthy 
of mention. The translation is a good one, 


*ANIMA VILIS. A Tale of the Great Siberian 
Steppe. By Marya Rodziewicz. Translated by 
8. C. de Soissons. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50. 
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| ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


NEW YORK, SATUKDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1900 


Is Now Ready. 


It is one of the most remarkable books of rec:nt years 


BY 


Marie Corelli 


In bigor of style, in boldness of concep‘ion, in tendernzss 
and pathos, and in its Wide appeal, The Master Christian 
presents features of extraordinary interest. It is impossible to 
sketch the ouliines of this romance, and it is enough to say, 
that it deals with the great problems of humanity and reltg- 
ion, the eternal struggle between the spirit and the flesh. 
An allegory of striking beauty rans through the book. 

It Will appeal with grzat attraction to the Roman Catho- 
lic, to the Anglican, to the Nonconformist, to the agnostic, 
and the bigot; to the worldling as well as to the religious. 


First Edition, in America and Eng!and 


150,000 Copies 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 


Pablishers, 
New York. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE YEAR 


EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
1gmo, Red Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50 


30th THOUSAND 


Fifteen Hundred Sold Last Saturday in Boston, 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS MARY E. WILKINS 


The Greatest Novelist of this generation,’ America’s Foremost Story Teller, 
says of it: of it: 

" | have read ‘Eben Holden’ witha great joy “It seems to me a most remarkable produc- 
in its truth and freshness. You bave got tnto tion, way and way abead of ‘David Harum, 
your book a kind of life not in hterature be- | which ts not to be mentioned in comparison 
Sore and vou have got tt there simply and| with tt. ‘Eben Holden’ ts simply adorable. I 
frankly. It its as pure as water and as good| have not read a book in many a day by an 
as bread.”’ American author which bas so pleased me.” 


says 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER says: 

“It bas the spell which holds the reader 
fast in the beautiful story and to mz its serene 
philosophy of life and its many sympathetic 
touches tn describing nature are worth as 
much as the story. Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken the book will be wi 
Boston TRANSCRIPT Says : 

“ No book of the season bas better earned its 
popularity than ‘Eben Holden, and none 


AMELIA E. BARR says: 

“7 congratulate you on having given the 
world a pure, stroag, natural story. It is as 
far above and bevond ‘ David Harum, as 
‘noonday is above dawn.” 


y popular.” - 
NEW 
*** Eben Holden’ ts a. notable, a welcome, and 
an acceptable addtiion to the list of clever 
books by promising authors of the American 
seems more likely to bold it. It ts a long time | school. It will take its place among the 
since we have bad a finer piece of character | successes of the year... . It deserves the 
drawing than sturdy oid Eben. Mr. Bacheller\ very bighest kind of success on its merits as a 
bas scored a great success tn bis book.’* | distinctly new creation in fiction.” 


Al ‘All Bookstores 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 


‘THE SIXTH EDITION IN TWO MONTHS 


FRIEND OF (asar, 


‘(A distinctiy successful picture of Roman Life half a cents 
ury before Christ.””—TWE INDEPENDENT, N. Y. 


YORK WORLD says: 


A TALE OF THE 
FALL OF THE 


‘* A Love story of absorbing interest.” : 
—TIMES-STAR, Cinn, 
“* Strangely fascinating. even lo the end. Bh will be a very 


popular book ; in fact, it already 1s popular. Read it.” 
—NORTHERN BUDGET, Troy. 


’ 


By WILLIAM 


STEARNS DAVIS. 
“ Full of life and dramatic action.’ 
Cloth, $1.50. . —INTER OCEAN, Chicago. 


“ Aside from the attractions of the b.ok asa nariaive f romance and adventure, i 's 


interesting because of the picture the author gives ot Roman life of that time and its ideals.” 


—DAaILy EAGLE, Brooklyn 


* 4 STORY WHICH MOVES AND HOLDS THE READER, WHICH PICTURE 


| BRILLIANTLY AND AGCURATELY THE SPLENDID LIFE OF A GREAT HISTORICAL 


PERIOD; A BOOK AT ONCE DRAMATIC AND SCHOLARLY.” —SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 





‘The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Saturday Review of Bcoks and Art 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


‘THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
b 
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SIXTEEN PAGES. 


— 
A PROFESSOR OF BOOKS AGAIN. 


Last year we were saying something 
about the need for a Professor of Books. 
Emerson saw with his clear eye the need 
and importance of a knowledge of the 
natural history of books, of acquaintance 
with their outward form and structure, 
as well as of their inward spi-:: and 
texture. Hence his unique expression of 
the necessity for a Professor of Books. 
We acquire a respect and reverence for 
their material forms, when we consider 
that by them we may become linked 
through the soul in them to the highest 
minds. The great books read aright are 
to us as the ladder in Jacob’s dream, 
with the Eternal standing above it, and 
immortal messengers between God and 
man ascending and descending upon it. 
In silence and alone, we cannot look at 
the dress in which is set out the body 
that contains for us the mind of Shake- 
speare; or upon the habiliments in which 
the cadences, so human and so divine, of 
Israel’s shepherd King are clothed, pre- 
serving for all time the very accents of 
his raptures and his penitence, without 
respect and reverence for the material 
book, and in like manner for every true 
book that has come into the world. 

The finer the conception of the soul 
that is there, the keener is the apprecia- 
tion of the fitness with which the body 
is adapted to it; but when @rade aims 
predominant and catch-penny 
;methods are adopted, and the prevailing 


become 


rule of giving the least for the most is 
applied to books, then is that which is in 
its nature free, held in fetters, their ma- 
terial side alone is apprehended, and the 
distinction is lost between their spiritual 
nature and aims and the accident of their 
merely remunerative qualities. 

The 
emong books and by them, cannot look 
with complacency upon the application of 


educated, and those who work 


the resources of doubtful art to the en- 
hancement of the price of books of only 
momentary interest, them, at 
best, 
Such 
largely for 


many of 
the 
methods in publishing 

the book buying. 
The publishers are quite aware that such 
books bought the 
they are not, properly, bought at all, but 


but as tares among 


account 
decay in 
are not 


by public; 


distributed by circulating libraries, and 
for 


can 


sold in course of time waste paper. 


A book-buying public never be 
formed by such methods; 


the 


the results are 
The 
system is as if devised to eradicate the 


exactly in opposite direction. 
habit of book buying or any thought of 
it. And in the meantime prices are ob- 
tained—which the plan may necessarily 
entail—quite double what they must be 


before a book-buying public can 


To such books the attention of the people 
is directed and their minds fixed by all 
strange and fatuous devices. These 
things mark a decay in letters. 

The teaching of a 


would 


Professor of Books 


toward counteracting such a 
the 


body, 


go 


course, instruct in appreciation of 


books in soul, and environment, 


and trace their interesting development 
from the tablets and monuments of bur- 


fed ages, through the rolls of antiquity | 


and the folios of more modern times, to 
the beautiful editions of Mr. Mosher. He 
would instruct in the care and handling 
and housing of books, in private collec- 
tions in public libraries, 
might arise an intelligent order of book 
handlers, who would turn the knowledge 


and and 


acquired to public benefit, and hand on, 
in contact with the people, such interest- 


sion might suggest. 
The 
is that the individual should buy, and in 
this their interest is the interest of the 
public; for. that the people might become 
fruitful readers they should their 
books and have them for companions. 
The world is so arranged that whatever 
is for its good generally comes to pass; 


aim and interest of 


own 


wheat. | 


} in the late years of the conflict 


; destruction 


exist. } 


thus | 


| the desire 





publishers | 
| after Oriskany. 


‘ fect, 


in itself, elther for good or evil, the good 
is sure to come on top; and good books, 
being one of the greatest blessings in the 
world, we may trust the arrangement of 
things to bring them in time into the 
hands of all the people. The taxes on 
knowledge are, unfortunately, not yet en- 
tirely removed; nor will they be until 
throughout the whole world, wherever 
the English ‘language is spoken, there 
shall be a true republic of letters, and 
books be the equal inheritance of all 
who own the Anglo-Saxon’ name. In 
this republic an honorable and mutually 
free commerce will adjust things to the 
equal advantage of the author and the 
people and of all who stand between. 
What must be chiefly observed is the 
avoidance of obstacles to this consum- 
mation. 

What would go a long way toward its 
attainment would be, could the men be 
found, the ample endowment by the pub- 
lishers of a Chair of Books in the princi- 
pal universities. They must be men of 
such uncommon acquirements as are, we 
believe, at present rare; but whenever 
the need presses we have no doubt of the 
qualifications making their appearance. 
Then by a widespread knowledge of 
books may many evils under which so- 
ciety groans be removed, as by the ex- 
pulsive power of new affections; and 
men everywhere will feel it of the utmost 
importance that they should hear and 
read, as well as speak, only the truth. 
The minds of men thus finding a true 
balance, things in which they are con- 
cerned will find a due proportion, and 
no news will more arouse their interest 
than of the advent of a real book. 





THE NEW YORK FRONTIER IN THE 
REVOLUTION. 


The correspondence of George Clinton, 
first Governor of New York, which the 
State is now publishing under the edi- 
torship of the State Historian, Mr. Hugh 
Hastings, will enable the history of New 
York to be written with a completeness 
and an accuracy never before possible. 
New York has received far less than her 
share of the honors gained in saving this 
country as a land apart where could be 
planted and 
the people and for the people. 
umes of the the 
third being noticed this 
issue of THe Saturray Review, but oth- 


deveioped government by 
Three vol- 
work ready, 


are now 


elsewhere in 


ers are to follow in due course of time. 
Already one sees from the third vol- 
ume, dealing with events in 1778, that as 
the appearance of the work advances ve 
must get important light on the border 
wars of the Revolution, wars of which 
the consequences were to produce a far 
greater degree of destruction to settle- 
the 
any other part of the American Colonies, 
For the 


we must go to the distant South, where, 


ments than Revolution 


only approach to these 


those 


offerka suggestion, not a parallel. 


was done. But parts 


It is natural now to say that this de- 
struction in New York should have been 


averted, and that, with proper 


tions, it might have been. Nothing is 


than 
National, 


slow to realize the danger and inexcusa- 


clearer that the authorities, 


State and were 


bly failed to guard against it. Aside from | 
the Sullivan expec:tion, no body of men 


ever sent to the frontier succeeded in one 


instance in crushing the enemy, and it 


{ may well be questioned if the appalling 
havoc wrought by Sullivan's army in the | 
} will 


the 


Newtown 


with 
the 
gravest error committed on the frontier 


Genesee country after battle 


the Indians at was not 


in all this warfare. 


We must hold the English first respon- | 


sible, in that it was they who coaxed 


the Indians into the fighting at Oriskany, 
} whence proceeded the impelling force in 
the Indian breast for the invasions that | 
But | 


followed 
just as in 


and the 
Oriskany 


that year next. 
the 


strongest passion an Indian can know— 


was aroused 


for revenge—so in Sullivan's 


| work that passion was deepened into the | 
ing and productive information as occa- | 


bitterest hatred possible in that deep and 
dark aboriginal nature. 
quehanna Valley that became the victim 
The Mohawk and Scho- 
like manner paid the 
penalty after Sullivan’s savage work. 
We write here of the Indians. 
the British and Tories who came with 
them, theirs was work connected in ef- 
and connected mainly in design, 


barie Valleys in 


brought to | 


losses | 
| examinations in English on knowledge of 


ruthless | 


| would he 





precau- | 
both | 


inexcusably | 


| slovenly 


| they 


| thought is a 


It was the Sus- | 


tion distracted either by 


As for | 





with the struggle for the Hudson Valley. 
New York State gave to the cause its 
central battle land, the Hudson Valley. 
That great highway never passed from 
the control of the American armies. 
Twice it was nearly lost—once through 
military valor, once through treason— 
but lost entirely it never was, 

For the maintenance of possession of it 
honor belongs to many—to Washington 
above all; to Philip Schuyler, to George 
Clinton, and to Benedict Arnold only in 
lesser degree, (traitor though Arnold be- 
came after his splendid work at Sara- 
toga and Fort Schuyler;) but the full 
meed of praise and the full share of hon- 
ors remain yet to be bestowed upon men, 
women, and children in the fertile val- 
leys of four rivers, where their homes 
and crops were converted into con- 
flagrations and they themselves, as cat- 
tle and game might be, were slaughtered. 


A LACK OF WORDS. 

Some college professors have suddenly 
discovered that many, if, indeed, not 
most, of the young men who go up for 
examinations cannot write down the an- 
swers to the questions in simple English. 
These young men, say the professors, ap- 
pear to be unacquainted with a sufficient 
number of English words to enable them 
to write what they desire to say. These 
professors are inclined to lay the blame 
on the primary schools and to accuse 
them of neglecting to teach English as it 
ought to be taught. The blame should be 
laid primarily on the colleges themselves. 
That young people, as a rule, have no vo- 
cabulary and no knowlefge of the prop- 
er methods of forming sentences is some- 
thing which cannot escape the general 
and the inference that they 
are not properly taught at school is nat- 


observer, 


ural, and not erroneous. 

But the requirements for admission to 
all the colleges are such that, instead of 
devoting time to the study of diction and 
prose composition, the schools are com- 
pelled to put their pupils through ele- 
mentary courses in English literature. 
There is altogether too much reading of 
Dryden's Mil- 
ten’s “ L’Allegro,” and Burke on “ Con- 


“Palamon and Aricite,” 


ciliation,” and not half enough instruc- 
tion in the use and abuse of words. In 
earlier days pupils had purity, propriety, 
them till 


forced to choose their words 


and. precision hammered into 


they were 
when they wrote and formed a habit of 
doing so when they talked. 

In those same days there was a cus- 
tom of making pupils study spelling and 
definition. The knowledge of words thus 
gained cannot be replaced. And the ex- 
followed 


by careful criticism of each pupil's work, 


ercise of writing compositions, 


is of inestimable value. There awe schools 
the first 
entirely dropped this part of the training 


ranking in class which have 


of pupils. If the colleges would lay more 


stress in their requirements for entrance 


the language and the use of it than on 


acquaintance with its literature, there 


less complaint about the ina- 


| bility of candidates for matriculation to 


write the answers to the questions. 
Aud parents can do something. They 
can forbid peremptorily the employment 
of slang in the house. Compel the chil- 
and 
vocabulary at a 
to fall 


habits of 


dren to talk decent English at home, 
they widen their 
Allow 


and 


will 


rapid rate. them into the 


debased speech 


now regarded as smart in society and 


will not be able to express them- 


selves at any time in clean, pure Eng- 


lish. And the chances are, too, that they 
have for 


companion of 


nothing to express, loose 


boon loose 
speech. 
“EMPIRES” AND SMALL STATES. 
Mr. E. N. 
of the 
interesting discussion in 
titled ‘‘ Culture and the Small Nations.” 
His that the the 


small countries which are kept national 


Gosse, in the current number 


Anglo-Saxon Review, bogins an 


an article en- 
thesis is citizens of 
by the mutual jealousies of their bigger 
neighbors, have a compensation for their 
They 


the 


able to 
the 
without having too much of their atten- 


smallness. are devote 


themselves to things of mind 
the militarism 
or by the commercial rivalry which ac- 
tuate the citizens of the big empires. 
Apparently there is a good deal in this. 
It is quite true that a specialist in any 
branch of science or art or polite letters, 
or what they used to call 
ties,” 


“the humani- 
would be puzzled if he were called 





upon to specify what contribution "ad 
been made to his specialty by the citi- 
zens of the South African Republic or 
of what was a year ago the Orange Free 
State. But that is easily explained, and 
has no bearing upon the general proposi- 
tion. The Afrikanders have not been in 
the European “movement,” and_ their 
intellectual stage is that which was 
reached and passed in the North of Eu- 
rope in the seventeenth century. If the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay had been 
as completely isolated as have been the 
Dutch colonies in South Africa, one 
simply shudders to think what would 
have been the subsequent procedures 
after the witch burnings of Salem, if the 
development of the colony had not been 
affected from the outside. 

However all that may be, Mr. Gosse’s 
point is very interesting, and he amasses 
many instances in support of it. It ought 
to startle and disgust any humane ob- 
server to remark how much of the brains 
of Germany and France, for the last 
thirty years, have been diverted to the 
armies of those respective nations, how 
much the nation has been sacrificed to 
the army, when the army is nothing 
whatever, so long as.there is no war. 
Unlike productive industry, which has 
be-. with us the successful rival of the 
things of the mind, it does not even tend 
to keep people alive, being in fact a mere 
drawback and handicap to productive in- 
dustry. 

Historically it is true that the product- 
ive periods in letters and art have not 
been the big bow-wow empires, but the 
small States, the Athenian Republic, 
the Italian Republics, and so on. Even 
“the spacious times of great Elizabeth ” 
and their poetical flower were not so 
much an “era of expansion” as subse- 
quent periods which have left a much 
slighter intellectual mark. Mr. Gosse’s 
conclusion is striking and suggestive: 
“There will never rise again out of the 
Hohenzollern-trampled empire the little 
clusters of foliage which have sheltered 
the poetry and music and drama of the 
intimately in the past. All 
that is gone, with the moonlight of No- 


Teuton so 


valis, gone to be submerged in a vast im- 
perial system and boundless commercial 
wealth, 


colonial policy’ and a 


But Denmark, 


and a 
dominant navy policy.’ 
to whom all these costly luxuries are de- 
the 
arts; produce poets 
like still 
may the Norwegian peasant, in his deso- 
late farmstead, the 
ble Winter, 
erness the imagination 
of the world; still may there be an ap- 


still be pre-eminent in 
still 


Verhaeren; 


nied, may 


Belgium may 
Maeterlinck and 


through intermina- 


follow with intelligent eag- 


science and the 
preciation of intellectual things at Hel- 


singfors and Geneva and Leyden for 


which we look in vain in London or Ber- 


lin.’ 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


It is with mixed feelings that one must 
Joel 


from daily 


approach the subject of Chandler 


editorial 
AS 


retirement 
The Atlanta 


he has been connected 


Harris's 
Constitution. 
that 


work on 


with paper 


for a quarter of a century, one’s first 


feeling is that of regret at the severance 
of such relations, knowing that readers 
must miss from the pages of that jour- 
Mr. Harris’s most charac- 


nal many of 


teristic touches, which have done much 
to give his paper a National rather than 
a purely local reputation. However, the 
duties of editorship are so exacting, and 
much good newspaper work being of ne- 
cessity very ephemeral in its nature, it 
is quite evident that it is for the world’s 
Mr. 


to abandon all routine duties. 


advantage that Harris has decided 
It is most 
fortunate that in so retiring he will find 
the time to devote to 


necessary purely 


literary work, so that we may feel rea- 


sonably sure of more books from the ~en 
of the creator of “ Uncle Remus.” 

At the 
the sake of Georgia, 
Mr. 


tions 


same time it for 
that 


contribu- 


is gratifying, 
to be 
continue 


assured 


Harris will his 
whenever a 
his 
The publishers, after appreciatively com- 
Mr 


relations 


to his old paper sub- 


ject particularly appeals to fancy. 


Harris's services and 
which 
them, 


menting 
the 


upon 
al- 
* His 


have 
add, 


characteristic style of writing will occa- 


pleasant 
ways existed between 
sionally be detected in our columns, and 
the ‘howdy’ of Uncle Remus will always 
the 
familiar to him, * * * so that whenever 
the 
human nature 


be found floating around place so 


detects a delicate vein of 


he may know that habit 


reader 
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has forced the laborer back into the 
field.” 


It must be a pleasure to readers to | 


know that Mr. Harris has accumulated 


sufficient him to de- 
vote himself entirely to literary work. 
It is to be hoped also that increased 
leisure will enable him once more to re- 


capture the first fine, careless rapture of 


means to enable 


inimitable Uncle Remus. The com- 


fortable reflection, therefore, is that Mr. 


his 


Harris does not abandon his higher voca- 
tion as a man of letters. That would be 
a National misfortune. 
many hearts, large 


The gayety of 


and small, might 


thereby suffer eclipse. Mr. Harris must 
long survive in our literature with the 
fame that 


bus—the discoverer of a new world. 


belongs to a kind of Colum- 


IN PRAISE OF JANE AUSTEN. 


One is 
cudgels in 
always 


often tempted 
behalf of Jane and her 
delightful especially when 
one hears or reads the oft-repeated state- 
ment that her books are dull or common- 


to take 
Austen 


up the 


novels, 


place, and that it is impossible to become 
sufficiently interested 
read them through. 


in these stories to 

there is 
another side to the question, a much more 
gratifying spirit having been shown in Mr. 
W. H. Pollock's recent book on this author, 
or in the very interesting introductions to 
new editions of the ‘immortal Jane's 
novels, written by Mr. Austin Dobson and 
by Mr. Saintsbury. 


Fortunately 


More recently, however, we have read a 
delightful chat about Jane Austen's novels 
contributed to a recent issue of The Nine- 
teenth Century by the Earl of Iddesleigh. 
He has contrived so thoroughly to interest 
us his enthusiastic but well expressed 
and unbiased statements that we cannot 
resist calling attention to the article. Read- 
ers will probably remember the interest of 
the first Lord Iddesleigh’s little book, with 
its fascinating title, ‘‘ The Pleasures, Prof- 
its, and Dangers of Desultory Reading,” 
and need only to be assured that the pres- 
ent owner of the title seems to have inher- 
ited an equal literary gift. 

Lord Iddesleigh feels sure that Miss Aus- 
ten's fame is steadily growing, and that the 
great men in literature have always appre- 
ciated her, for instance, Sir Walter 
Scott, Macaulay, Lord Beaconsfield, 
many He feels quite certain also 
that Jane Austen's with the 
general public has greatly increased in the 
last thirty years, while her admirers are 
more in the strength of their 
opinions, and their willingness confidently 


in 


as 
and 
others. 
popularity 


confident 


to assert them, remembering well that his 
own introduction to his first Austen novel, 
* Pride recommended to 
him by a friend, was followed by the falter- 


and Prejudice,” 
ing advice not to expect an exciting story. 
And yet he tells us so strong was the at- 
traction of this book for him that he was 
unable to put it down until he had finished 
a reading 
book still 
umes. 


a case of love at first sight, the 


being one of his favorite vol- 

It is only when Lord Iddesleigh proceeds 
to tell us which is his favorite among these 
charming stories that may 
find grounds The 


writer of the paper, like many other peo- 


personally one 


slight for difference. 
ple, puts “Emma” 
is Miss Austen's 

Woodhouse, 
creations, 
that book 


“Sense and Sensibility.” 


first, while, striking as 
of Mr. 


imperishable 


characterization 
one of her most 
feel 


after or at best bracket it 


others may inclined to put 
with 
If frequency of 
book's rank in 
surely must and 
“Northanger Abbey" and 
Prejudice’ struggle for su- 
the palm being always awarded 
while 


sometimes has its moments of triumph. 


rereading is a test of a 


one's affections, as it 
should 
* Pride 


premacy, 


be, 
and 
to the one last read, * Persuasion " 

Whatever rank the world in general may 
assign Miss Austen's men women, it 
must be allowed that their names are uni- 
versally known, that to 
them in other books and articles are pretty 
generally recognized, which in itself should 
constitute a claim to a certain greatness, if 
to Miss Austen's 
novels, deal almost exclusively with higher 
middle-class provincial society, but she oc- 


and 


and references 


not actual popularity. 


casionally touches upon a lower stratum, as, 
for instance, when Price visits her 
own family, with such pleasurable antici- 
pations, only to find her illusions thorough- 
ly by closer acquaintance with 
the sordid details of such a home. 
the entire 


Fanny 


shattered 


desieigh reviews Austen gal- 


lery, beginning with three of her creations | 


whom he thinks 
Mr. Woodhouse, 
lins. 

Miss Austen's bad young men are said to 
be her weakest point, and yet against Lord 
Iddesleigh's verdict John Thorpe always 
appears fascinating through his very re- 
pulsiveness; while Henry Tilney, her good 


young man, whom the writer of the article 


quite beyond criticism— 


calls « splendid success, “ absolutely true | 


and absolutely charming,” has always 


seemed to include in his composition al 


* good share of priggishness, | Darey, on the 


he ak r 


| insincere 


Lord Id- ! 


Mr. Bennet, and Mr. Col- - 
; ligent boy of four years of age? 


contrary, secms to merit much more the 
description applied to Tilney, “an English 
gentleman of the very best kind—gay, 
witty, and helpful.” It not 
surprising that a young 
Miss Austen’s quiet life 
famiiiar enough with the inner workings 
of characters like Wickham and Willough- 
by to make them entirely successful. Henry 
Crawford, on the 


is, perhaps, 


woman leading 


should not be 


contrary, whose worst 
fault was weakness, which in the end com- 
pletely undermines him, is much stronger, 
weight given to all his 
qualities. Lord Iddlesleigh thinks 
he must have been a favorite character 
Miss Austen, who to have 


hesitated almost to the last as to whether 


due being good 


Indeed, 
with seems 
she should not allow him to marry Fanny 
and become a virtuous country gentleman. 
He thinks the difficulty 
Maria, whose marriage with Mr. Rusworth 
seemed to bring with it the necessity for 
punishment, for which an elopement pre- 
sented the most obvious means. 


may have been 


Miss Austen may have helped on a little 
of the general adverse criticism on her 
work, for in her modesty she refers to it 
as of 
small a 


done upon a bit ivory two inches 


burst to 


much 


square, and with so 
produce little 
That her work was 
limits is quite true, Miss Austen seeming to 
have determined to write about only those 
things of which she had a personal knowl- 


as 
effort. 
certain 


results with 


done within 


edge, her characters acting as might have 
done any one she happened to meet in the 
But 
within her self-constituted limitations her 
Ordinary life was 


course of her orderly, everyday life. 


genius had ample scope. 
seen by her, not dimly or in small portions, 
but in one vast, connected whole, and it 
may be confidently asserted that Miss Aus- 
intuitive 
life 


no 


ten possessed an insight, an 


knowledge and grasp of the common 
about her to by 
other novelist, insight a 


an extent possessed 
to this 
power of description quite unsurpassed. 
Miss 
Who 


can show so long a line of finely drawn, 


adding 
When it comes to her women, Aus- 


ten is much more successful. else 


feminine portraits, at once 
numerous, unlike, finely 
worked out, and so thoroughly lifelike and 
vivid? Lord Iddesleigh {s inclined to rank 
Emma quoting Miss Austen's 
mark that she is going to make a charac- 
but herself will 
are inclined to second Miss Aus- 


least 


successful so 


so so true, so 


first, re- 


ter whom no much 
like. We 
ten, for her 
pleasing heroines. But when we have Eliz- 
abeth Bennet, Anne Elliot, Eleanor Til- 
Catherine Moreland, Mary Crawford, 
the we can 
Fanny too, 


one 


Emma seems among 


ney, 
and Dashwoods, overlook 
is far from be- 
Lord Iddesleigh hardly 
does her justice when he calls her a poor 
creature, Does he 
think a life spent under Mrs. Morris 
subject to all her whims and depreciatory 
remarks one likely to encourage more act- 
ive virtues? Lord Iddesleigh so charmingly 
the 


Emma. Price, 


ing uninteresting. 


full of passive virtues. 
and 


finest characters in 
these novels, and the 
of others of Miss 
not one of the latter being pleasing, 


than 


sums up women 


successful drawing 


some Austen’s women, 


that 


in closing we cannot do better add 


his own words: 


Miss Austen's three principal heroines 
are Emma, Elizabeth Bennet, and Anne 
Elliot. None of them surpasses Eleanor 
Tilney in truth, grace, and dignity, nor do 
they rival Catherine Moreland with greater 
elaboration. * * * Elizabeth is probably 
the most popular of the three, and it may 
be said of her that she is the wittiest young 
lady who has appeared in fiction since the 
days of Shakespeare. * * * Anne Elliot 
is older and more grave than any of the 
other heroines, and she is unlike them all. 
Miss Austen's failing health may have had 
some influence on the portrait, but in quiet 
beauty it cannot be excelled. * * * There 
remains for me the happiness of a word 
about Catherine Moreland. Catherine is 
sometimes called a lucky girl, * * * but 
no luck could possibly exceed her deserts. 
There is a subtile, entrancing freshness 
about her, and there is a perfectly unend- 
ing delight in her views of life and pro- 
ceedings. 
. . . . * >. o- 


Miss Bates and Miss Jennings are both 
completely amiable, but Mrs. Jennings is 
vulgar and Miss Bates is primarily a bore. 
* * * Charlotte Lucas, by marrying Mr. 
Collins, in modern parlance, gives herself 
away, and Lady Catherine de Bourgh is im- 
perious, inquisitive, and generally unpleas- 
ant, while Mrs. Bennet drives her family 


| almost mad with her intolerable folly. Mrs, 


Elton is simply odious in her presumption 
and utter lack of refinement, and Isabella 
Thorpe is coarse in grain, self-seeking, and 
The meanness of Mrs. Norris ts 
perfect, and would even be painful if it 
were not for such blessed reliefs as the 
meditated attack on Nanny’s cousin, and 
the affair of the green baize curtain. Mary 
Musgrove is ¢ rumbling egotist, but with 
her determination always to take prece- 
dence of her mother-in-law, and with her 
whole attitude toward her relatives and to- 
ward her own health, she seems to me in- 
imitable 


BOOKS FOR VERY SMALL BOYS. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
May I venture to ask you to give me a 
list, or can you tell me where to obtain a 
list, of books suitable to be read to an intel- 
He is be- 
yond the “‘ Mother Goose’ age, and some- 
thing other than the purely instructive ts 
desired, 
object. 
Hoping that I may obtain the names of 
some books through your paper, which I so 
much enjoy, I am, 
ONE INTERESTED IN A SMALL BOY. 
Richmend Hill, L. L, Sept. 1, 1900, 


Literature suitable for a child of four 
years i: usually ephemeral, to be found in 


” 


Simplicity of language is also an | 


! the form of fugitive tales and poems rather 
than in books to be read in their entirety. 
In the First and Second Readers, especial- 
ly in those of that series known as Step- 
ping Stones to Literature, there is 
» comprehensible and interesting to the infant 
A Southern child often 
in the stories of Uncle Remus his earliest 


much 


\ , 
| intelligence. finds 


literary joy. The Jungle Books, somewhat 
simplified in the reading can scarcely fail 
Folk-lore, 
the fairy tales of all nations, stories from 
the Bible, of the of 
Ulysses, the simplest tales of The Parent's 


to delight very young auditors. 
adventures 


some 


Assistant, and Gulliver's Travels to Brob- 


dingnag and Lilliput can be so recounted | 


as to fascinate a child of four, but we do 
not know any printed epitome of them suf- 
The Robinson 
soes and the like, written in words of one 
Tales 
plain enough as their authors told them are 


ficiently elementary. Cru- 


syllable, are a delusion and a snare. 


here translated into monosyllabic abstruse- 
ness. 

the Little Prudy Books, the 
most juvenile Rollo Books—Rollo at Play, 
Rollo at Work, &c.—the Little Alice Books, 
certain chapters of What Katy Did, and of 
Little Men, all comprehensible to very small 


There are 


children. Dodge's Rhymes 


and 


Mary Mapes 
is the 
Mother Goose. 


Jingles natural successor of 


There are infantile nature 
readers, from which may be culled stories 
of animal and of vegetable life that would 
teach a child to live with his 


But, in truth, it is no easy matter to 


early eyes 
open. 
write a list of books to be read verbatim et 
It is that list 
might be furnished by a librarian of chil- 
books, but in experience 
! facts are established—the child likes some 

story that amounts to something, not the 

illustrated vacuity of the baby page of the 

juvenile periodicals; and he likes his story 


literatim. possible such a 


dren's our two 


told, not read. He is most pleased when he 
goes back to the Homeric age. 

Stories for children of an older growth, 
passed through the alembic of the reciter's 
mind, seem really the best for the babies. 
They, and they alone, have that sympa- 
thetic quality, that note of personality, to 
which childhood is so singularly sensitive. 


Mr. Gregory’s “ Fertile Brain’ An- 
ticipated. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The protest of “ An Indignant Benedict " 
against Mr. Eliot Gregory's satire upon 
American husbands in the volume entitled 
“The Ways of Man,” published in your 
issue of Sept. 8, recalls to me a forgottea 
reminiscence of the long ago. In 1875 Mr. 
Bronson Howard, the dramatist, and I were 
living at Waybridge on the Thames, he 
writing plays and I contributing illustra 
tions and sketches to the London press. One 
evening as we were talking of New York, 
I remarked that American women had a 
delightfully easy time of it while their 
husbands were toiling to adorn and keep 
up their homes. The idea suggested a joke 
upon an imaginary bride, and with How- 
ard’s approval [ sent it, with an illustra- 
tion, to a London paper, in which it was 
published as follows: 

A BRIDAL TOUR IN EUROPE. 

Scene—Rome. ‘“ Delighted to meet you in 
Italy, Miss Benedict.” 

**Miss? Ah, you have not heard of my 
marriage. I am on my honeymoon.” 

‘*Indeed! Where is your husband?” 

**Oh, I left him in New York; he was too 
busy to come along.” 

Before the original pen ink 
drawing that accompanied this squib, with 
two American women chatting, and the 
statue of Apollon Vainquer de Python in 
the background. I have not ‘The 
Ways of Man,” but a curious coincidence 
at least is hinted at in this passage by this 
paragraph from ‘An _ Indignant Bene- 
dict’s"’ protest: ‘“‘ That story about the 
American bride who went on her wedding 
journeg to Italy alone, because her husband 
was too busy at his office to get away, is, 
an invention of Mr. Gregory's 

It is very funny, I grant, but 
to both our men and women.” 

ARTHUR LUMLEY. 
New York, Sept. 12, 1900. 


me is and 


seen 


[I am sure, 
fertile brain 
it is unjust 


Mr. Bocozk’s Horace Club. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Just a word to the several score of gen- 
tlemen of the United States who have writ- 
ten me regarding the association in honor 
of the First Gentleman of Rome. 


| The invites their 
» membership, the proper 
| lines along which it should be reorganized 
} to include all American Horatians, and os 
-to a suitable constitution and by-laws. 
Their letters show how deep the hold which 
the Roman poet and critic of life and man- 
ners maintains on the affections of our 
time, how soundly pertinent his views and 
aphorisms are to the delights and follies 
of our day. 

Is it possible to have regular (say quar- 
terly) interchanges of studies and sugges- 
tions, by the help of a club secretary? And 
headquarters in New York—the nucleus of 
a Horatian library; and, later, a club peri- 
odical? JOHN PAUL BOCOCK, 

j New York, Sept. 11, 1900. 
] 


Horace Club gladly 


suggestions as to 


“A Mountain Maid, and Other Poems of 
New Hampshire,"’ by Edna Dean Proctor, 
is published to-day by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. It ts illustrated by a number of re- 
productions of photographs of some of the 
romantic mountain and other scenery of 
the old “ranite State. 


'THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 
VIEW. 


A new book by Gil- 
bert Parker is so infre- 
| quent a happening that 
we feel special justifica- 
tion in calling attention 
to the fact that we 
ii) shall publish on Octo- 
i ber $5th a volume 
which we think will 
meet a warm welcome 
among the many read- 
bersof “The Battle of 
the Strong,” “The 
Seats of the Mighty,” etc 

“ The Lane That Had No Turn- 
ing,” which is the title of the new 
book, is a connected series of sketches 
and tales of French Canadian life, 
including a novelette of power fur- 
nishing the climax of the series, 
which Mr. Parker has been engayed 
in writing during the past eight 
years and has only now completed. 

This book contains the very heart 
and meaning of Mr. Parker’s ob- 
servation of French life and charac- 
ter—acute in power and incident and 
having great beauty ani charm of 
treatment. 

All of Gilbert Parker’s books are 
popular, and we should be glad if 
readers will leave advance orders 
with their booksellers, so that the 
booksellers as well as ourselves may 
be able to supply all demands 
quickly. 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square East, New York 
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Dodd, Mead 











« Company's 
New Books. 


I. Nature and Culture. 
II. Books and Culture. 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE. New illus- 
trated editions. Cloth, each, $1.00; leath- 
er, $1.25. 


edition of these two popular vol- 
umes in the style of the Temple Classics, 
and issued both in cloth and in flexible 
leather. The demand for the ‘‘ Mabie" books 
continues strong, and it is expected that 
this new edition will greatly increase the 
sale of these favorites among his books. 


The Wedding Day 


in Literature and Art. By C. F. CAR- 
TER. 12mo, cloth, fully illustrated. $2.00. 


A collection of the best descriptions of 
weddings from the works of the world's 
leading novelists and poets. Fully illus- 
trated with reproductions of famous paint- 
ings 


A new 


Expositor’s Greek Testament. 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON 
editor of “ The Expositor,” 
itor’s Bible Series,”” &c 
Volame II., containing: Acts, by Rev. R. 

J. KnNow.uinec, D. D.; Romans, Rev. 
Professor JAMES DenNy, D. D.; First 
Corinthians, Rev. Professor H. H. BER- 
NARD, D. D.; Second Corinthians, Rey. 
Professor G. G. FINDLAy, B. A. Svo, 
cloth, $7.50. 


Already published: Volame L, contain- 
ing the Synoptic Gospels, by Professor 
A. B. Bruce, D. D., and the Gospel of 
St. John, by Professor Marcus Dops, 
D. D. S8vo, cloth, $7.50. 

The Expositor's Greek Testament is on 
the plan of Dean Alford’s Greek Testa- 
ment, and has replaced it as the standard 
Greek Testament obtainable to-day. It 
will be completed in four volumes. 


The Sentimental Journey. 


By LAURENCE STERNE. No. 1 in the 
“Bookman Classics’’ series. Beautifully 
printed and bound. With rubricated titles 
and headlines and frontispiece, printed on 
hand paper. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The publishers believe that the time has 
arrived when the public in America will 
support a handsomely printed edition of 
the standard works in English literature. 
Starting with this belief, they have issued 
the first number of “The Bookman 
Classics,” a series destined to embrace 
some of the principal examples of English 
prose and verse, in pure literature. 


At All Bookstores. 


Dodd,Mead& Co 


Publishers, 5th Av. & 3$th St., N. ¥. 


NICOLL, 
“The Expos- 





There are on eyery hand signs of the ap- 
Froaching opening of the art season. Stu- 
@ios are being cleaned and painted, and put 
fm order for their occupants. The art 
schovls are soon to open, and with the re- 
turr of the dealers from their annual trips 
abroad numbers of important canvases wil 
goon be placed on exhibition, 

*,* 


The Pennsylvania Academy purposes 
ghowing a number of the canvases now in 
the American art section at the Paris Ex- 
position a: its annual exhibition in Feb- 
ruary next. Little has of late been heard 
of the project to exhibit all the American 
pictures shown at Paris in the Stewart 
mansion, at Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street, this city, during the late 
Autumn or eally Winter, for the benefit 
of the Naval Arch Fund. Louis Windmul- 
ler, who conceived the idea of such an exhl- 
bition, recently returned from Paris, where 
he had several conferences on the subject 
with Mr. Cauldwell, the American art 
director, and other Americans connected 
with the ixposition. It is to be hoped that 
the project will be carried out, whether 
for the benefit of the Naval Arch Fund, 
which still languishes, or if the attempt to 
~.se that is abandoned, for some other 
charitavie purpose. Although the Ameti- 
ean art exhibit at Paris, due to the pre- 
ponderance in it of canvases by Ameri- 
cans painting abroad, and by other artists 
mre not really American painters, is 
distinct!y representative of American 
. it is good, strong, and inter- 


As it is To-Day 


THE DELINEATOR is of extraordinary value 
to every woman, whether she be maid, wife or 
mother. Recent costly improvements have added 
materially to the beauty and quality of this 
magazine, and it now has the immense circula-- 
tion of more than 480,000 copies every month. 


THE DELINEATOR 


for OCTOBER—just out 


Eighty Smart Costumes for Autumn are illustrated, many being in colors. Special 
illustrations show the new Juno Bust effect, which, with the Marie Antoinette dip at 
waist-line, gives the fashionable athletic figure. Beautifully colored pages show the 
Autumn Millinery, and the Embroidery, Lace and Crocheting articles will interest 
lovers of fancy work. Among the strong literary features are ‘‘ White House Brides,” 
by Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, and “The Women of China,” by Laura B. Starr. 


Only One Dollar for an Entire Year 


SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS EACH. For sale by all Butterick Agents 


and Newsdealers. Send One Dollar now and commence with the October number. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (.td.), 7 to 17 West 13th St., New York. 


A Hundred’ 


ires 


who 
not 
‘art of to-ds 
esting, and would give a decided boom to 
the art seuson if shown here. 
*,* 

he Charles Toppan prizes of $200 and 
$100 of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts have been increased under the terms 
of the endowment to $500 and $200. The 
academy schools also offer this the 
Edmund Stewardson prize of for 
sculpture, two prizes for animal sketches, 
and an annual traveling scholarship of $800 
The increase in the number and amounts of 
scholarships and prizes offered by the 
leading art schools of the country is very 
gratifying and encouraging. These prizes 
and scholarships offer good inducements to 
deserving and ambitious art students to 
follow up their work, and are also produc- 


year 
$100 








lieves to be a real Rubens, discovered in 
an out-of-the-way Catholic church, at Wap- 


the greatest of modern romance makers is 
to be placed in the Palais Royal, and no 
more fitting surrounding could be found 


cal instruments. When he was congratu- 
lated upon his ‘“‘ honorable mention” for 


ing a higher class of work than was pos- 
sible before they were given. 
*,* 


The collections of pictures, por- 
celains, and bric-A-brac Henry 
Walters of Baltimore, and which collec- 
tions, first started by his father and the 
late William T. Walters, have been largely 
added to by him, are soon to be removed 
frem the former residence of the late Will- 
fam T. Walters to large galleries which 
are to be erected on property which Mr. 
Henry Walters has recently acquired at 
the northwest corner of Charles and Centre 
Streets, in Baltimore. The collections fill 
to overflowing the old Walters residence, 
which is a very large one, and a 
the west side of Charles Street connected 
with the Walters bridge over 
an alley. The new home of the Walters 
collections will be situated directly 
site the Peabody Institute. It is not gen- 
erally known that among Mr. Walters’s 
most recent additions to his collection of 
paintings is the famous Madonna, by Van 
Dyck, which for many years hung In Blen- 
heim Castle, known as * Blen- 
heim Madonna 


famous 
owned by 


house on 
house by a 


oppo- 


and is the 


The Autumn term of the New York 
School of Applied Design for Women, 
whose at 200 West Twenty-third 
Street, Oct. 2. The school 
will s for another year with 
most encouraging prospects The eighth 
annual exhibition, held at 210 Fifth Ave- 
May 21 to June 4 last, was so success- 
ful in every way as to greatly encourage 
and friends 
institution, 
afford instruction to 
which will enable them to earn a livelihood 
in the employment of their taste and man- 

dextk the 
sign to the 

ice the school, in 

v0 women have been educated, and 


rooms are 
will begin on 


open it lass¢ 


nue 


and 
the 


the organizers 
this excellent 
which is to 


patrons of 
object of 


women 


rity in application of orna- 
manufacture and 


foundation of the 


the past year alone forty-sevan posi- 
Students at 

$1,500 
sold $13,920 
This 


students, as no 


have been obtained for 
salaries ranging from $500 to 
year. The school has 
of desig since it opened. 
Was all received by the 

commission is taken by the 
dowment fund of $50,000 has 
the income of which is to b« 
creasing the facilities of school 
tion fees are $60 per vear, or at the 

$20 per term, of which there are 
founded by 
still 


per 
worth 


amount 


An en- 
ratsed, 
devoted to in- 


school 

been 
the Tui- 
rate of 
The 
Hop- 
member of its 


three 
school was 
kins, who 
Board of 
Thomas B 
and Trea 


Mrs, 
remains a 
Direc 


Dunlap 


tors Its President is 
Clarke, and its Superintendent 
upon whom the 
ment of the school largely devolve 
Ellen J. Pond. 


surer, manage- 


Ss, is Miss 
*,° 

With the death of M 
one of the ablest still life painters, 
of modern, but of all 
more than 
his later 
scapes and marines, 


Vollon passes away 
not only 
Vollon 


times. was 


works, particularly his land- 
are so finely composed 
and so strong and rich in color as to prove 
that he would fame as a land- 
scape or marine His canvases 
are notable Strength of touch, 

icefulness of and rich and vibrant 
color. He was born at Lyons in 1833, and 
studied there while, and afterward 
went to Paris. His first picture sent to the 
Salon was rejected, but he won an honor- 
able mention at the Salon of 1864 for a 
canvas entitled ‘ Art et Gourmandaise,”’ 
depicting an ape sitting on a table sur- 
rounded by baskets of fruit and some musi- 


have won 

painter 
their 
line, 


for 


for a 


| was 


| through 


| frame 





| ure 


he writes: 


| art, the 


| come to 


a still life painter, and some of | 
| work 


| manship 


| completion of 
| he had 


gulore 


this picture he replied sneeringly: “ It was 
the ape that gained it.’’ He obtained the 
Grand Prix at the decennial exhibition this 
year at Paris. In 1879 he was awarded 
the cross of the Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. The few great artists who suc- 
ceeded to the Barbizon painters in France 
are fast passing away. Who shall take 
their places? 
* 
> 

A curious story is floating through the 
daily press relating to the claimed mys- 
terious disappearance of a Ruysdael 
bought by a New York dealer through an 
italian agent for an announced price of 
$14,550. The statement is made by the 
dealer that the canvas, which bears thc 
title *‘ Silenus Somnoleous,’’ and has the 
signature Van Ruysdael, 16-," was 


| owned in The Hague until a century ago, 


when it was taken by a daughter of the 
house, who married an Italian, to Italy. 
The dealer heard of it being for sale, and 
bought it, through an Italian official, who 
acted with great secrecy owing to the fact 
that the saie of old paintings to foreigners 
is restricted by the Italian Government. 
The story further runs that the transac- 
tion havirg been completed the picture 
packed by the New York dealer's 


| agent and the Italian official who effected 


when the 
steamer 


the sale 


case 


and put in a case, but 
arrived in this city on the 
last August, and, having passed 
the customs, was brought to the 
dealer's gallery and unpacked, its only con- 
tents were a muslin and a fir 
wrapped in paper. A detec 
agency is said to be at work on the easc. 
This curtous story not relate whether 
the amount agreed to be paid for the pict- 
was handed over before the picture 
was shipped. The whole tale has a fishy, 
advertising flavor. 


Ems 


piece of 


does 


*,* 
The 


meny 


The London Chronicle has 


words to say 


er'tic of 
kind about American 
Referring to the Paris Exposition, 
“Tt is really in landscape and 
in black and white that the originality of 
the American artist is most striking, 
theveh it happens the lendscape painters 
have come in for the share of 
the hcnors, illustrators have 
where they 

With the 
exception of the great names in American 
English public entirely un- 
acquainted with the general character of 
the work of American painters. The 
gret is that the American ex- 
hibit in cannot be shown in Lon- 
don, It is most pleasing for us to receive 
such frank recognition of merit from Thx 
Lor.don Chronic] We believe that our 
art education is being put on a sound foun- 
dation when the best artists find a place 
for their work in the leading American 
magazines 


artists 


smallest 
and the been 
into a small space 


themselves justice."’ 


crowded 


cannot do 


are 


re- 
expressed 


Paris 


Are there to be no more great finds? Lov- 
ers of the antique qui 
regard to a has 
light in 
made 


vive in 
recently 
now be- 
life-size 


are on the 
statu which 
the excavations 
ing near Athens. It is a 
statue of Apollo, and believed to be the 
of the fifth century B. C. The state 
of preservation is very good, the work- 
fine. In this respect a leading 
English authority declares it to be better 
than the statue in the Munich Museum. 
If this Apollo is as excellent as it is rep- 
resented to be, it has claims to a place 
in the first rank of antique sculpture. We 
await further particulars 

*,° 


Tne death of Falguiére prevented the 
the statue of Balzac which 
undertaken. The work is now in 
the hands of M. Bouillot, a pupil of Fal- 
Very little remains to be 
the finishing touches. The statue of 


done, 


only 








|} admirably 





than the one selected. It is the epitome of 
Paris. It may be borne in mind that there 
was an ugly quarrel between the Société des 
Gens de Lettres and M. Rodin, to whom 
the original erder for the statue of Balzac 


was given. It would always be difficult to 
give Balzac anything like a heroic pose. 
The genius of the man was not apparent 


on the outside. 


“ Pretty, witty Nell Gwynne,” being very 
much the fashion just now, owing to the 
presentation in England of not less than 
two theatrical pieces bearing the name of 
the famous orange girl, The London Sphere 
gives in a pictorial way several reproduc- 
tions of the pictures of Nell. The maternal 
founder of the house of St. Albans must 
have been a singularly handsome woman. 
Sir Peter Lely has left two portraits of her. 
One is in the National Gallery, the other 
in Hampton Court. Of the the one in 
Hampton Court is by far the more impos- 
ing. Nell, when this portrait was taken, 
was in her maturity. If in the National 
Gallery picture there is still something left 
of the variety actress, in the Hampton Court 
picture there is dignity. From Pipe Well 
Lane, where Nell was born, to Pall Mall 
there was quite a lift. The history of the 
picture of the woman, which now hangs in 
the Tait Gallery, presented td it by an 
anonymous donor, is a most curious 
Sir Landseer made the 
pen and ink. Just then he was 
to paint a portrait of the Queen 


two, 


one. 
Edwin design in 
called upon 

The Nell 
put Nell was to be 
her horse, and so was the 
Somehow the picture of the Queen 
finished. It is that her 
not like any pictorial associa- 
with a King’s favorite The Sketch 
says that the great canvas having been left 
unfinished, Sir John Millais took it up. On 
the that Landseer had drawn Millais 
painted Nell Gwynne, 


Gwynne wa aside. 
mounted on 
Queen. 
never wa 

Majesty did 


tion 


said 


hor 
‘using his daughter 
as his model, and he put in the page and 
the dog and retouched the whole here and 
there.’” The picture was finished in 188 
The proper title for it would be ‘A Young 
Lady on Horseback.”’ It bears no resem- 
blance to the Lely portraits. 
*,* 
Mrs 
interesting 
the Paris 
to find with 
Beaux. Mrs 
of Boldoni 
with the work of 


Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, in ‘* Some 
Things About Art 

ix position,” fault 

both Mr. Miss 
Pennell is an admirer 
She portraiture 
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ping. Wapping would be the very last place 
where it would have been deemed possible 
to find a Rubens. The Church of St. Pat- 
rick, in Old Gravel Lane, has been pos- 
sessed of a picture which for untold years 
was hung on the walls so as to cover a 
piece of ugly brick work. Later on this 
picture was hung, of all places, in the 
church porch. It was begrimed. Nothing 
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wood, was attracted by “a something” in 
the old picture Mr. Greenwood had the 
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solid that with a few cautious wipes the 
colors of the picture at once out. 
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QUISANTE. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 
A novel now first issued—without 
previous serial publication. 

The fortunes of Alexander Quisante 
and Lady May Gaston. The imperious 
alternative with which Quisante was faced 
and how he met it. 

i12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50, 


The Image 


Breakers. 
By GERTRUDE Dix. 


A realistic novel, devoted to a study of 
modetn socialism. Miss Dix has lived 
in socialistic colonies and is said to have 
experimented with most of the com- 
munal ideas discussed in this work. The 
book, in consequence, is always fresh 
and interesting. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Third editions of Robert Orange 
and Wounds in the Rain will be 
ready next week, 


tae . / . 
A second edition of Quisante is 
now printing. 


FREDERICK A, STOKES COMPANY, 





SMALL, MAYNARD & 
COMPANY, BOSTON. 








VISITING 
THE SIN 


A TALE OF MOUNTAIN LIFE IN 
KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 


BY 


EMMA RAYNER 


AUTHOR OF 
“FREE TO SERVE” and “IN CASTLE 
AND COLONY.” 


THE NOTABLE BOOK OF A 
NOTABLE SEASON. 


PRICE $1.50. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


SMALL, MAYNARD & 
COMPANY, BOSTON. 








TWO TIMELY BOOKS 
BY NOTED WRITERS. 


AMERICA’S 
ECONOMIC 
SUPREMACY. 


By BROOKS ADAMS, 
Author of “ The Law of Givtlization and Decay.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


Every voter should read 
this book. - The questions 
Which gobern the coming 
elections are treated 
with masterly clearness. 


WORLD POLITICS. 


By PAUL S. REINSCH. 
Half Leather, 12mo, $1.25. 
A profound and lucid insight 
into America’s relations to 
Europe in the Chinese Crisis 

and in European affairs. 


The [Macmillan Company, 
66 Fifth Ave., New York, 


AUTHOR'S 
WRITINGS 
BOUGHT 
OUTRIGHT, 


Short d long stories; also 
try book form or serially. 
nternational copyright exami- 
nation free. Prompt, fair deal- 
ing. Author's Agency, 
BOX 8, Station O, New York. 


POLITICS ron PLUNDER. 


A Scathing Arraignment. 
STRICTLY NON-PARTISAN, 
Price, 10 cents. 
Lincoln King, P. O, Box 172 New York, N. Y. 


Typewriting Manuscripts a Speci A 
i MISS L R acy 


. L. DEAVER, 
Tel. 2708 John. 40 Wall Street, New York. 
anne eens Seer 
DEL MAR’S HISTORY OF MONEY, $2; Science 
of Money, $1. Cambridge Press, 62 Reade St.N.Y- 


| lar period, 


| distinction, 
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W. In Weber, Emory College, Ga.t ‘ Please 
give me some particulars about Dr, T. H. Chiv- 
ers, the author.’’ 

Thomas Holley Chivers was a Georgia 
physician and versifier. He was born in 
1807 and died in 1858. His works, all 
oddly named, were as follows; ‘ Conrad 
and Endora; or, the Death of Alonzo, A 
Threnody,” Philadelphia, 1834; ‘* Nacoo- 
chee; or, the Beautiful Star,” New York, 
1834; “ The Lost Pleiad, and Other Poems,” 
New York, 1845; “ Eonchs of Ruby; A Gift 
of Love,’ New York, 1851; “ Virginalia; or, 
Songs of My Summer Nights: a Gift of 
Love for the Beautiful,’’ Philadelphia, 
1853; ‘*Memoralia; or, Phials of Amber 
Full of the Tears of Love,” Philadelphia, 
1853; ‘‘A Gift of the Beautiful,’’ Philadel- 
phia, 1853; “‘ Atlanta; or, the True Blessed 
Island of Poesy,’’ Macon, Ga., 1855; 


Acts,”’ Philadelphia, 1858. 


Edgar Z. Sewall, Mount Vernon, N. Y.: 


the ‘ Nouvelle Reyue '?’ 

Mme. Juliette Adam. who severed in 1890 
her connection with the Nouvelle Revue, 
the bi-monthly review which she founded, 
married when quite young, the union prov- 
ing an unfortunate one. Going to Paris 


with her only child, a girl, Mme. La Mes- | 


sine, as she then was, became friendly 
with George Sand, then in her most popu- 
In 1860 Mme. La Messine pub- 
which was regard- 
of comtemporary 
La Mes- 


lished ‘‘ La Mandarin,” 
ed as an amusing study 
manners. After the death of M. 


sine she married Edmond Adam, a Repub- } 
and a man of real | 


lican of the old school 
who took an active part in 
forming the Provisional Government after 
Sedan. Adam died in 1877, and two years 
later his widow founded the Nouvelle 
vue, in which she introduced to the world 


of letters such writers as Loti, Bourget, and | 
Viaud’s “Le | 
Mariage de Loti,” it is stated, was declined } 
by all the publishers of Paris before Mme. | 


the brothers Marguerite. 


Adam saw it, but in the Revue was im- 
mensely successful and established its au- 
thor's fame. This remarkable woman, who 
has rendered much service to literature, 


also introduced to the French public many | 


distinguished foreign writers. 


Russell Donovan, Camden, N. J.: ‘‘I would 


like to get some particulars about 
‘Manual’ of New York, the dates of 
&c. I have several volumes, and am 
to be informed about them.’’ 

The first issue of David T. Valentine's 
“Manual of the Common Council’ was 
for 1841 and 1842. 
the publications for the next two years. 
In 1844-5 and 1845-6 they were i16mos. 
Valentine was authorized in 1847 to prepare 
a number for 1846 and 1847, and all the 
work was done in the latter year. That 
years “Manual” and the one for 1848 
were 1fmos, but with the next year began 
the familiar duodecimos, which continued 
until nearly the end. The first number 
has a map, but no other illustrations; No. 2 
has four illustrations, No. 3 has three, and 
No, 4 has five. After this they gradually 
increased until 1850 has twenty-four and 
185 has forty-one. All the antiquarian 
work was not done, as is usually believed, 
by Valentine, but a considerable share was 
accomplished by H. B. Dawson, William 
Kelby, and others. In the first three num- 
bers of Pasko’s ‘‘ Old New York” (August 
to October, 1889) is printed an index to 
the engravings in Valentine’s ‘‘ Manual,” 
while F.. P. Harper published this year at 
$2.50 Otto Hufeland's “ Historical Index to 
the Manuals of the Corporations of the 
City of New York, 1841-70, Consisting of 
2.325 References." The latter is a very 
useful work. 


issue, 
anxious 


‘* Student,"’ Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: ‘* Kindly tell 
an admirer of Balzac of some good books that 
have been written about him."’ 

A life of Balzac has been written by Ed- 
gar Saltus. It is to be had from Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. for $1.25. This contains a 
valuable bibliography of his works, filling 
thirty-three pages. See, also, Frederick 
Wedmore’s “ Balzac,’’ (Great Writer Se- 
ries,) London, Walter Scott, 1890, 1s.; 
George Moore's essay on Balzac 
‘* Impressions and Opinions,’’ Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.25, (the best appreciation yet 
written of the Frenchman,) and the note 
by W. E. Henley in his “ Views and Re- 
views,’’ Charles Scrébner’s Sons, $1. The 
following are a few of the many French 
works written about Balzac: ‘Théophile 
Gautier’s ‘‘ Honoré de Balzac,'’ Mme. de 
Surville’s ‘‘ Balzac,"’ Mme. de Girardin's 
“Le Canne de M. de Balzac,"’ Kugéne de 
Mirecourt’s ‘“H. de Balzac,"”” Armand 
Bashet’s ‘“H. de Balzac,"’ and Léon Goz- 
lan’s “* Balzac en Pantoufles"’ and “ Balzac 
Chez Lui.”” Sainte-Beuve and Janin and 
even Zola wrote without appreciation of 
Balzac. Moore's essay is on the whole the 
sanest and most satisfying of the critical 
accounts of the novelist. 


John Skinner, Albany, N. Y.: ‘‘Can you give 
some information upon the bibliography of Mrs. 
Coghian’s ‘Memoirs’ ? The first edition was 
printed in London, 1794, reprinted in New York 
in 1795, with a new preface. I have now before 
me an edition printed in Cork in 1794, a small 
octavo of 137 pages, This edition I never saw 
before, and am prompted to inquire if there ex- 
ist.any other editions between the first London 
and Morell’s imprint, The imprint on this Cork 
edition is as follows: ‘ Cork: Printed by J. Con- 
nor, at the Circulating Library, No. 17 Castle 
Street, 1704.’ '' 

The bibliography of Mrs. Coghlan's “‘ Me- 
moirs'"’ is correctly given in Sabin's “ Dic- 
tionary,” where he records the London 
edition of 1794, the Dublin and Cork re- 
prints of the same year, and the New York 
reprint of 179. We cannot find that the 
book was again reprinted until Morell’s 
edition of 1864, All the important facts in 
regard to the book wil! be found in Sabin, 


No. 14,208. 


“PF. M. S.," New York City: ‘I have a set of 
Swift's works in eighteen volumes, 1784, in per- 
fect condition, Can you give me any idea as to 
the value? ”’ . 

Its value is about $10. Scott's edition o 
Swift's works, published in Edinburgh in 
1824 in nineteen volumes, has some value, 
but the earlier editions are not sought 
after by collectors. 


“K.,"" 81 Union Square, New York City: 
‘* Please give me the address of the Lotus Press, 
one of whose publications (* How to Make Money 
in the Printing Business ') was_noticed in a re- 
cent issue of THe SATURDAY REVizw.” 


No. 140 West’ Twenty-third Street. 
A. L. Brad Mediapolis, Towa: ‘‘ Can you 


inform me wW I can get Edgar Fawcett's 
. 


Sy 


“The | 
Sons of Usna: A Tragic Apotheosis in Five | 





3 ** Can | 
you give me a sketch of Mme. Adam, editor of | 


Re- | 


Valentine's | 


It was an 18mo, as were | 








in his | 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 





RIVERSIDE 


ALDINE CLASSICS 


A series of books comprising some of the best American litera- 
ture, in prose and verse, brought out in especially attractive type 


and binding. 


' 


LONGFELLOW. _ EVANGELINE. 
WHITTIER. SNOW-BOUND, and other Autobiographic Poems. 


HOLMES. 


THE ONE-HOSS SHAY, THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS, 


and Other Poems, Gay and Grave. 
LOWELL. THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, A FABLE FOR CRITICS, 
and the COMMEMORATION ODE. 


HAWTHORNE. LEGENDS 
TWICE-TOLD TALES. 


OF 


THE PROVINCE HOUSE, and 


Each volume has a new Introduction, and most of the books 


have Notes. 


The volumes are small 16mo, Pickering style, beau- 


tifully printed on flexible paper, with thin cloth covers stamped 
in gold, gilt tops and rough-cut edges, and photogravure frontis- 


pieces. 


Price of each, 50 cents; the set, $2.50. 


THE BLACK GOWN 


By RUTH HALL, author of «In the Brave Days of Old,"’ and «The 


Boys of Scrooby.”’ 


Crown $8vo, $1.50. 


“The Black Gown” is a romance of Colonial New York, the 
scene in and near Albany in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The story is rich in incidents, adventures, and romance, and de- 
scribes quite fully the old New York Dutch life of the time. 
The hero was at the battle of Fort George, and there and else. 


where was a striking figure. 


Sold by ail Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston and New York. 


What Great Events from Little Causes Spring! 


Note the parts played by:— 
“ The Glass of Water” in the life of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
“The Ring” in the fate of the Earl of Essex, 
“The Diamond Studs” in the love-story of finne of Austria and the Duke 


of Buckingham. 


“The Diamond Necklace ” in the fate of Marie Antoinette. 
“The Handkerchief” in the relations between Othello and Desdemona, 


And Then Read of THE SNUFF-BOX 
in MR. HENRY HARLAND’S Delightful Story, 


THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX, 


This is the story of Which a critic says : 


“Its grace is so elusive, so much composed of style and pretty, intimate ways, 
so singularly the result of that craftiest art that defies dissection, that one 
can do little save ask you to go, at your very first chance, to the story itself. 

“Such witty give-and-take of dialogue; 


“Such a jolly garden, and 


‘*Such beautiful and winsome women as you will meet.” 
** Really Lenvy you who have the first 


beauty of the 


JOHN LANE, 251 


‘Evil That Men Do'? I am informed that the 
book is out of print.” 

A copy can only be obtained through ad- 
vertising, or from a dealer in second-hand 
books, 


Mrs. Mary A. Thomas, Chestnut Hill, Penn.: 
‘* What is known about the life of Mrs. Gaskell, 
author of that charming book ‘ Cranford’?”' 

Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson was born 
in Chelsea, Sept. 29, 1810, married the Rev. 
William Gaskell in 1832, and lived in Man- 
chester. She was intimate with Charlotte 
Bronté, William and Mary Howitt, and 
Charles Dickens, and contributed to the lat- 
ter’s Household Words from the first 
number. She died in Hampshire, Nov. 12, 
1865. Her works are as follows: ‘‘ Mary 
Barton,” 1848; ‘The Moorland Cottage,” 
1850; “ Ruth,” 1853; “Cranford,” 1853; 
“North and South,” 1855; “ Lizzie, Leigh,” 
1855; “Lffe of Charlotte Bronté,” 1857; 
“Round the Sofa,’”’ 1859; “ My Lady Lud- 
low,” 1859; “Right at Last,” 1860; “ Lois 
the Witch,” 1861; ‘‘ A Dark Night's Work," 
1863; ‘‘ Sylvia's Lovers,”’ 1863; “The Gray 
Woman,” 1865; “ Hand and Heart,” 1865; 
“Cousin Phyllis,” 1865, and “ Wives and 
Daughters,” 1866, 

George M. Mather, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “IT have 
a set of Dickens (Household Edition) published 
many years ago by Chapman & Hall, London, 


and D. Appleton & Co., here, in which I can 
find no date of publication, Can you furnish 
” 


it? 

This is probably the same as the “ House- 
hold Edition,” (1873-9,) in twenty-two. vol- 
umes, originally published in parts. 


“@q. G. B.,"’ 262 Water Street, New York City: 
“Can you tell me the value of The London Art 
Journal, 1850-52, three volumes, and of Cooper's 
‘ Crater,’ 1847, and ‘ Sea Lions,’ 1849, first edi- 
tions, original cloth?’ 

Only long sets of The London Art Jour- 
nal have any value. The two novels of 


Cooper are worth about $1.50 each, 


“Pp. 8," 301 East Eighty-seventh Street, New 
York City: ‘' Kindly inform me where I can pur- 
chase a copy of ‘ American Book Prices Current’ 
for 1899."’ 

From Dodd, Mead & Co., Fifth Avenue 


and Thirty-fifth Street, for $6. 


** Finance,” N. J.: “ln @ 
recent issue REVIEW men- 


Perth Amboy, 
Tug SatTuRDAY 


Fifth Avenue, 


k before you.’’ 


New York. 


ie en 


tioned a book written for the instruction of 
women in financial matters, What is this book, 
and where can I get it?’’ 


“The American Business Woman,” by J. 
H. Cromwell, G. P. Putnam's Sons, $2. 


* H, G.,"" New York City: “ Will you kindly 
inform me as to a book (by Besant, I think) 
discussing the relations between author and 
publisher, and also tell me, apropos of a chapter 
in Lecky’s ‘Democracy and Liberty,’ what is 
the present status of the question of marriage in 
England with a deceased wife’s sister? Has the 
law prohibiting it been repealed? "’ 


The book referred to is Sir Walter Be- 
sant’s “The Pen and the Book,” Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $2.40, The English law 
prohibiting marriages with a deceased 
wife's sister has never been repealed, 


H. J. Houghton, New York City: “During the 
last three or four years of his life C. G. Hal- 
pine (“‘ Miles O'Reilly’) published a paper in 
New York called The Citizen. Where can I get ' 
@ file of it?’ 


A complete file can doubtless be only 
obtained through an advertisement, 


Karl M. Sherman, Peekskill, N. Y.: “ Besides 
the works mentioned by you in to-day’s issue, 
Dr. Thomas Ward wrote ‘ A Lyrical Poem on the 
Settlement of Newark; Newark, N. J., 1866,’ 
and ‘ The Fair Truant, an Operetta in Two Acts,’ 
New York, 1869.’’ 


THe SATURDAY Review is obliged for this 
additional information in regard to Dr. 
Ward. The list published of his works was 
based on Foley's “ American Authors,” us- 
ually the best authority, 


“A. M. D.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: “ Kindly in- 
form me through your valuable paper which are 
considered the best of Balzac’s works.’* 


The following novels give the best idea 
of Balzac’s qualities: “ Catherine de Medli- 
ci,” “Cousin Pons,” “ Eugénie Grandet,* 
“The Lily of the Valley,” “ Modeste Mig- 
non,” “ Pére Goriot,” “Rise and Fall of 
Caesar Birotteau,”” “Seraphita,” ‘“ The 
Chouans,” and “The Country Doctor.” 
The most admirable of Balzac’s shorter 
works is perhaps “ The Vicar of Tours,” 
as it is known in English. This has been 
called “the finest short. story ever writ- 
ten.” 


Charles H. Ward, 159 West Seventy-third 
Street, New York City: ‘ Please oblige me with 
the date of Carnot's assassination. I have ne 
year book at hand."’ 


At Lyons, June 24, 1894, 





Written for THe New YoRK Times SaTUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
WwW. L. Alden. 


LONDON, Sept. 2.—The Londoner is dead. 


It died quietly and without any apparent 
agony. One day, when it should have beer 
.. on the newsstands, the people who inquired 

for it found that it was not. It was by no 
means a bad paper, but the attempt of the 
proprietor to induce the public to buy for 
twopence what it has been accustomed to 
buy for sixpence was a failure. The Brit- 
ish public long ago made up its mind that 
it wanted to pay sixpence for its weekly 
literary papers, and I have little doubt that 
were The Spectator to reduce its ysice to 
twopence, three-fourths of its ders 
would abandon it. I am not forgetting that 
one of the brightest and best of the literary 
weeklies—The Outlook—sells for threepence 
instead of sixpence, and from a financial 
point of view seems to be doing well. Also 
The Academy is a successful three-penny 
paper. But both of these have original 
features. They are not merely imitations 
of The Spectator and The Saturday. It is 
the attempt to furnish Spectators for two- 
pence and threepence ywhich invariably 
fails. Like the Papal Legate who had seen 
“four and twenty leaders of revolts,” I 
have seen very nearly four and twenty imi- 
tations of The Spectator rise and fall. And 
yet there are always, and probably always 
will be, people with money. to lose, who 
fancy that they can establish a new 
Spectator. Such people will never learn by 
experience. Years ago it was the convic- 
tion of successive optimists that an imita- 
tion Punch could be made to live in New 
York, and thereupon Vanity Fair, and Mrs. 
Grundy, and Punchinello, and their like, 
came and went and bankrupted their 
owners., It was not until the founder of 
Puck invented an entirely new style of 
humorous paper that humorous journalism 
flourished in America. 

*,* 


I see that old Gen. Cluseret is dead. Some 
time ago he published his Memoirs, and in 
view of the varied and peculiar experiences 
of his life those Memoirs ought to be worth 
translating, especially in America, where 
Cluseret fought and wrote. He was cer- 
tainly a gallant fighter, though the Com- 
munists, who appointed him to command 
toward the end of the insurrection, found 
him too much inclined to act like a soldier 
instead of a cutthroat, and therefore decided 
that he was either a traitor or an incompe- 
tent bungler. Cluseret was, as I have al- 
ways understood, cashiered from the 
French Army for certain financial irregu- 
larities. He afterward obtained a commis- 
sion in the Federal Army during our civil 
war, and after the war was over he estab- 
lished a Radical weekly in New York called 
The New Nation. It was as the editor of 
this paper that I knew him. He wrote 
fairly good leaders, which his secretary 
translated into English, and he proved him- 
self to be skillful in the art of buying type 
and paper without paying any money for 
them. Then he was selected by the Fenians 
to head an Ir in Ireland, but 
after having the ground and 
made himself with the 
“army” he declined 
have anything 
After returning 


isurrection 
examined 

Fenian 
to 
movement. 


acquainted 
contemptuously 

to do with the 
from exile, where 
the of the Commune, 
came a Deputy, but never made 

prominent in that capacity. The only 
ure with which his name was associated 
to put down 
showed a’ degree of 
would hardly 
soldier and a 
Cluseret’ 


he went 
he be- 
himself 
meas- 


after collapse 


as 
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novels; It will resent meeting in a new 
novel the same people whom it met in a 
previous novel, and will demand something 
absolutely “and entirely new. Perhaps s0. 
It should nevertheless be borne in mind 
that no man can successfully prophesy as 
to the reading public. Its tricks and its 
manners are past finding out, and just at 
present it reads Kipling and Hall Caine 
with equal avidity, and buys almost as 
many copies of George Meredith as it buys 
of Lucas Malet. 
*. 

Mr. Tighe Hopkins has hit upon a new 
idea in his “ Silent Gate.” Nobody, so far 
as I remember, has written an entire book 
of prison stories. Certainly no one has 
given us such an entirely fresh incarnation 
of criminal life as has Mr, Hopkins in his 
“Turkey "'—the boy who is will make the 
fortune of the “ Silent Gate.’’ The stories 
contained in the volume are very unequal. 
Some of them, like the one in which the de- 
lightful Turkey appears, are to my mind 
among the best of recent short stories. 
Others again, like the story of the prisoner 
who hypnotized every one around him, are 
woefully bad. That any one should in the 
year 1900 venture to write a story based on 
the absurd theory that hypnotism is the re- 
sult of the use of “ will power,” and that 
the possessor of this power can hypnotize 
people against their will by merely looking 
at them, is certainly strange. We might 
as well expect to find Mr. Hopkins writing 
a new story after the model of “ Sylvester 
Sound,” in which—if any one still recalls 
the book—it will be remembered that the 
hero constantly accomplished that purely 
mythical feat of “throwing his voice.” 
However, Mr. Hopkins’s book is so good in 
the main that it will be read in spite of its 
less commendable parts. It is fresh and 
bright, and its success is foregone con- 
clusion. 


a 
*,* 


A quantity of new novels have appeared 


during the last week, but with the solitary ; 


exception of Mr. Hopkins’s “ Silent Gate’ 
Apparently the 
publishers, during: a season like the pres- 
ent, when hardly any novel has a chance 
of success, gloomily decide to put upon the 
market the very Worst trash that they have 
in their possession. The idea is not a bad 
one. By publishing their worst books in 
the worst season they can content them- 
selves with issuing a very small edition of 
each, knowing that the chances of selling 
more than a hundred or copies are 
practically nothing. Then when the author 
receives his first accounts of sales he can 
console himself by saying that the failure 
of the book was due to the season during 
which it was published. Thus both 
lisher and author can find some grains of 
comfort in the situation. If this is the true 
explanation of the sudden shower of 
wretched and unreadable novels which has 
descended upon us this week it shows that 
gleams of intelligence can found even 
among confirmed and habitual publishers 
*,* 
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Conflicts With His Neighbors —Col. 
William L. Stone: 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

So many letters have lately appeared in 
your columns regarding Mr.-Cooper as @ 
man that it may be interesting. to posterity 
to know how he was regarded by his im- 
mediate neighbors and contemporaries. In 
this letter, moreover, I have nothing to say 
concerning Cooper’s HMterary style, which, 
by the way, was severely criticised by both 
the American and English press when his 
books appeared. American scholars fully 
appreciate his writings—which will ever 
remain masterpieces—especially as he was, 
together with my father, among the first 
in the realm of aboriginal history to make 
our literature respected abroad. 

But, recurring to the estimation in which 
he was held by his neighbors, my friend, 
Mr. St. John of Jersey City, (long @ resi- 
dent of Cooperstown,) tells me that he well 
remembers when he lived within a stone's 
throw of the Cooper demesne. Mr. Cooper 
was considered by all in that village as a 
most churlish aristocrat, one who had no 
feeling of kipdugas or consideration for his 
neighbors. 

In illustration a this he related to me 
the following anecdote: Before Mn Cooper 
took up his residence at the house of his 
father—Judge Cooper, the prototype of the 
Judge in “‘ The Pioneers '’—it had been the 
custom from time immemorial for a little 
bypath to run through a very small corner 
of the grounds, which aided the villagers 
greatly in going to and fro in their daily 
avocations, 3ut when Mr. Cooper came 
into possession he at once put out a placard 
warning any one from going across this 
old-time byway, greatly to the chagrin and 
the inconvenience of the villagers. 

This instance is only one of many others 
in which Mr. Cooper showed his aristocrat- 
ic and detestable ways, making himself not 
only obnoxious while he lived, but even 
after his death causing his memory to be 
positively detested by all the residents of 
Cooperstown. 

Aside from this example, let me relate an 
incident which shows in a great degree the 
malignancy of Mr. Cooper's personal char- 
acter. I say “ malignancy” advisedly, be- 
cause, as will later be seen, after my fa- 
ther’s (Col. Stone’s) death Mr. Cooper pur- 
sued his unfiefended widow into the courts, 
| refusing to compromise with her Jo any 
| way whatever, although he knew m¥ moth- 
| er was not in affluent circumstances, and 
| therefore unable to continue the suit which, 
| however, was decided in her favor. 
It must be remembered, too, that Mr. 
| Cooper, up to this time, had shown, by his 
| letters to my father, (which I possess,) that 
| he “loved” him greatly. 
| In 1840 an action for libel was brought 

against Col. W. L. Stone of The Commer- 
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‘ 
Mr. Cooper’s predictions and demands of 
sixty years ago, I will answer the queries 
as briefly as possible, assuming that others 
of your readers may also be interested. | 

When Judge Cooper, the father of Feni- 
more Cooper, made his first settlement in 
Otsego County in 1787 the country was an 
almost unbroken wilderness. That this 
continued to be \the case for many years 
in Central and Western New York is evi- 
denced by the fact that as late of 1807 he 
wrote a series of letters addressed to 
William Sampson, barrister, of New York, 
which were subsequently published in 
Dublin in 1810 under the title of “ A Guide 
to the” Wilderness; or, The History of the 
First Settlements in the Western Counties 
of New York, with Useful Instructions to 
Future Settlers. By William Cooper of 
Coopers-Town.” 

At this date we are told that Cooperstown 
next to Utica was the most important 
town in the State west of Albany. The 
first divergence of trade from this central 
point came on the opening of the Erie 
Canal, and henceforth the Valley of the 
Mohawk became the highway of traffic. 
From this time Cooperstown lost its com- 
mercial supremacy, although it continued 
to maintain its position as an attractive 
place of residence, and many men of sub- 
sequent note passed their early days and 
obtained their profession here. John A, 
Dix, Thurlow Weed, Ambrose L. Jordan, 
William L. Stone, Mr. Justice Nelson, as 
well as Fenimore Cooper, are names asso- 
ciated with the first half of the century. 

As to Mr. Cooper's expectations and ad- 
vice of more than sixty years ago, they 
have been fulfilled so far that the shores 
of the beautiful Otsego, although not lined 
with villas, have many beautiful residences 
in Cooperstown and vicinity, as well as at 
its northern end. That more are not built 
is due to the fact that available sites are 
not easily obtained, and most of the eastern 
shore is too rugged and precipitous for 
residences. 

As to the lodging houses and accommo- 
dations for those who desire pleasant homes 
for a few weeks or months of the Summer, 
Cooperstown is still lamentably deficient. 
Its most prominent hotel, through repeated 
mismanagement, is at this writing seeking 
a purchaser or a tenant. The new all-rail 
route from Kingston, Stamford, and the 
Catskills, by the extension of the Ulster 
and Delaware Road, will make a most pict- 
uresque and attractive tourist trip another 
year, 

Besides its pure mountain air and charm- 
ing Cooperstown, residence, 
offers the inducement of a magnificent li- 
brary building, recently erected by Mrs. 
Corning Clark, well stocked with the books 
of the day as well as standard works. The 
grounds opposite, where once stood 
Hall, park, with 
Ward's statue ‘Indian Hunter” 
marking the site Cooper home. The 
same liberal h ided keeps 
in order this public 
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From The Augusta (Ga,) Herald, 
HONEST ASSOCIATION 

rOoR THE HELP OF WRITERS. 

In these days, when there are so many 

fake agencies to swindle the poor author 
of his just dugs, it is a pleasure to endorse | 
| the United Literary Press, which has been 
organized on an honest basis, and not only 
puts in shape, but disposes of MSS. for 
writers who show real merit. * * * ® 
Having long and successful experiencs in 
supplying large concerns with material, it 
is able to place MSS. more suitably than 
the writers themselves. and I know of no 
|} one more suited te this generous task of 
removing briers from the pathway of real 
| merit than the cultured gentleman, Mr. 
| Frank Lee Farnell, who is at the head of 
| this writers’ press, himself a brilliant and 
forceful writer, formerly one of Frank 
| Leslie's Popular Monthly's most successful 
| editors. Having submitted to him @a MS. of 
| my own I found hard to place and received 
| a@ neat little check from Scribner’s in Neu 
| of same, I speak with authority in advis- 
ing writers who lack self-confidence or dread 
delays and refusals to try placing their 
manuscripts by sending them to The United 
Literary Press, No. 23 Park Row, New 

| York, N. ¥. 

For other references the association bears 
| on its circulars the names of Edward Bok, 
| of the Ladies’ Home Journal, Prof. Mark- 
| ham, author of ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe,” 
| the editor of St. Nicholas, and many others, 
| whose names make any doubt as to the 

earnestness, honesty and sincerity of his 
purpose impossible. 
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ETHEL HATTON. 





E told you last week 
that the fourth edi- 
tion of “The Bee- 

tle” was in sight, but we did 
not think it was so close. 

We have less than a hun- 
dred copies of the third edi- 
tion left—if you want us to 
send you one on approval 
write to-day. 

By the way, have you 
noticed any ot the recent re- 
views of this book ? 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
7-9 West 18th St., New York City, 
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M ALK AN Book Store 


cor price | ‘0 Everybody 
HOOKMAN. (Mail Orders a Specialty 

No. 1 WILLIAM ST. | Special Discounts 
to Libraries, 


and 67 STONE ST. 
TEL. 1121 Broad, 
To stimulate my Ee & mail order busi- 


ness, will mail any book we advertise for 
the nominal sum of 10c. in addition to our 
reduced price. 


SPECIAL SALE, 


be Presidents and How We Make Them, 
A. K. McClure. A book praise d by 
je Pres. Cleveland and hundreds of other 
statesmen. A book for every American 
With Portraits of the Presidents. Pub. 
price, $2.00; our price, $1.25. 
sets of The Century Dictionary, half 
moroceo. Former dry goods store price, 
$63.00; our price, $47.50. Expressage 


extra 
100 Funk & Wagnalls Standard Diction 
ary, full sheep. Pub. price, $12.50; to 
close out, $5.00. Expressage extra 

A large lot of books on China, South 
Africa, and Paris at a quarter of their 
cost 

We sell all books at lower prices than 
elsewhere. Send for quotations, or, better 
still, pay us a visit and convince yourself 
Send name and address for catalogue of 
standard new and Fall books. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
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If you would read an exceptiona'ly enter- 
taining story that makes classic times as 
vividly real as the life about you, read and 
enjoy 


A FRIEND OF CAESAR. 





Colored Phiaadien't in ‘Sian 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The writer, knowing something of the 
matter, able to state the reason for the 
“muddy "’ appearance of the colored print- 
ing in the English art magazine, criticised 
in Tue SaturRDAY RevIEw of Aug. 25. The 
same reason applies to the three Amer- 
ican magazines which used colored print- 
ing in their August issues. 

Sometimes the user of an ordinary snap- 
shot camera does a surprisingly good bit 
of work. As a rule, however, fine pho- 
tography is done with fine cameras. I 
know that certain people in this country, 
after years of experiment and experience, 
are producing remarkable results in colored 
illustrations by the use of color photog- 
raphy and special printing facilities. In- 
stead of patronizing these people, who 
have just won the highest award at Paris, 
the American magazine publishers are try- 
ing to get satisfactory results with unsatis- 
factory facilities and undeveloped skill. 
Naturally they are failing. Incidentally, 
they are retarding the popularity of a very 
worthy process of illustration. 


is 


} Soul cannot clutch it, 





It is true that, unless a colored illustra- 


tion has a high order of merit, the pub- 
lisher had better use a monotone, letting 
the reader's imagination supply the color; 
but the writer has seen samples of color- 
photographic work, done from fine orig- 
inals, well worthy of use in book or maga- 
zine. L. J. BERGER. 
New York, Aug. 29, 1900. 
s 





Charles Scribner's Sons are publishing to- 
day “Oliver Cromwell,” by Theodore 
Roosevelt; Stevenson's * Treasure Island,” 
with illustrations by Wal Paget; “ Jack 
of All Trades" and “ The Outdoor Handy 
Book,” by Daniel G. Beard; “ Brethren of 
the Coast, a Tale of West Indian Pirates,” 
by Kirk Munroe, and three new Henty 
books, “ With Buller in Natal,” “In. the 
Irish Brigade,” and ‘ Out with Garibaldi.” 





HINTS FROM “THE MAILBAG. | 
Coates Kinney a I a Neglected Poet. 


EMERSON VENABLE sends the follow- 
ing interesting comments from Cincinnati: 
“In a recent issue of THE Review, Mr. 
Lawrence Gilman, writing of George Mere- 
dith, expresses his amazement that so 
great a novelist should be ‘grossly neg- 
lected by the supposedly literary public.’ 
Your correspondent’s complaint brings to 
my mind the case of the Western poct, 
Coates Kinney, who, in spite of his late 
noteworthy contributions to literature, is 
perhaps less widely read to-day than he 
was fifty years ago, when his famous 
lyric, ‘Rain on the Roof,’ was first pub- 
lished. It seems almost incredible that the 
fame of the author of ‘Mists of Fire’ 
should rest so largely on a single lyric 
written, indeed, at the very outset of his 
poetical career, and which, in its original 
(popular) form, was inferior to most of his 
later lyrics. Moreover, Kinney’s greatest 
work, ‘ Mists of Fire,’ is not mainly lyri- 
cal; it is a lengthy discussion of life, 
death, and immortality—a profound solilo- 
quy, as it were, on the grandest questions 
that science and philosophy present to the 
imaginative mind. 

“The theme of the three noble poems, 
‘Kapnisma,’ ‘ Pessim and Optim,’ and ‘A 
Keen, Swift Spirit,’ included under the gen- 
eral title, ‘Mists of Fire,’ is the soul of 
man, its origin, vicissitudes, and conjec- 
tured destiny. ‘Mists of Fire,’ is the 
autobiography of a poetical nature, the 
thought and feeling of a profound and 
fearless soul concerning life, and an effort, 
amid the perplexities of existence, to create 
order out of chaos: 


There is no glory worth a moment's thought 
Save that which links the memory of a man 
To some fair order out of chaos wrought 


By him creating on creation’s plan. 


His work it is that lifts the human life 
While others lead by law's and battle's might 
He rises into calm above the strife 


And sets new guiding stars along the night. 


Though to the vision of his time and race 
Be only darkness where his far thoughts fly, 
Yet, looking through himself, he well may trace 
The constellation men shall know him by. 
“Coates Kinney is master of a sonorous 
and rolling measure; the solemn cadences 
of his verse rise and fall like stately swells 
of organ music. But sense is never sacri- 
ficed to sound; not ‘art for the sake of 
art,’ but art for the sake of utterance, 
secms to be Kinney’s poetic principle. 
“The regions in which our poet’s imagi- 
nation loves to soar belong to the disputable 
border realm between science and religion, 
and the candid critic is compelled to con- 
fess that, as the poetic interpreter of the 
modern science, (and particularly of Spen- 
cerian philosophy,) Coates Kinney stands 
without a peer among contemporary sing- 
ers. In evidence of the scope of his genius 
—his grasp of not easily tangible matter 
and sweep of fancy, as well as his mar- 
velous verbal felicity and command of me- 
ter and rhyme—the following stanzas from 
the ‘Oneirode’ of ‘Kapnisma’ are here 
transcribed for readers of THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW: 
All worlds of matter, all the world of spirit, 
How these are one, eternal, increate—. 
sense come never near it ; 
It is unthinkable, and it is fate ! 








This awful ridd'e, wherewith we have strug 
Since the dim dawn of human consciousr 
With whatsoever dread words we have juggled - 
Ftah, Zeus, Jove, God—we fail, we fail to 
guess. 





Whether this lives a self-existent Essence, 
With fits own passions, wills, imaginings, 
Or is but everlasting evanescence, 
But perfume of the bloom of living things? 


How cosmic spirit can take hold of matter 
And give dead elements the living breath? 

Jiow gather into selfhoods, and how scatter, 
To work the miracles of life and death? 


Poets In grand imagination’s trances 
Conceive the gods and~give them 
birth, 
And martyrs bleed for faith’s divine romances, 
And priests go forth to proselyte the earth; 


wondrous 


But what terrestrial religion reaches 
Out into heavenly majesty so far 
That it may guess what god strange nature 
teaches 
To the strange dwellers on the nearest star? 


Is Buddha known to denizens of Saturn? 

Is Jesus preached upon the Jovian moons? 
And what are gods of any earthly pattern 

To far spheres drifting in the Force-monsoons? 


And, howsoever gravitation labors, 
Ir lets a million suns from vision slip; 

While the ten million systems are not neighbors 
Even by light’s fine far swift fellowship.”’ 


In Defense of the “ Reign of Law.” 


H. B. F., from Madison, N. J., protests: 
“ Your correspondent, ‘J. O. C.’ of Louis- 
ville has extracted blood from a turnip, or, 
in other words, got fun out of ‘The Reign 
of Law,’ one of the ablest and most mel- 
ancholy books of the year. Kentucky may 
be the truest place for criticisms on hemp 
culture, but the casual critics quoted by 
your correspondent seem to be, except the 
last one cited, of the dime novel kind of 
readers, and on them Mr. James Lane 
Allen’s book is thrown away, as their ridic- 
ulous comments prove. 

“Perhaps this novel, which is all too 
short, will take rank, for the gray color 
that pervades it, with ‘The Story of a 
Country Town.’ It is a tale with four lead- 
ing characters, the sad and sordid life of 
the rural poor, the connecting links be- 
tween the wage earners of the fields, who 
have constant employment, and who, while 
they have enough to eat and a place to 
sleep, are happy, and the wandering pau- 
pers with whom existence is a struggle 
that may be ended by a hard Winter of 
sickness and starvation. Mr. Allen's char- 
acters are so poor and obscure, although 
they live in their own tumble-down farm- 
house, that he hasn't thought it worth 
while to give their names. The absence of 
realism, which the omission of names of 
places and of dates confers upon a book, 
helps the poetic side of it; hence the de- 
scriptions of nature, the hemp fields, the 
ice storm, and the Summer woods, the cat- 
tle, horses, sheep, and dogs, have an en- 
hanced charm, and the reader lingers over 
the scene painting, loath to leave it for the 
dialogues of David, with his narrow-minded 
father and unlovely mother. The frequent 
allusions to hemp culture seem to be de- 
pressing—it is a suggestive plant. In an 
old book on etiquette this caution is given: 
‘Never be witty on the subject of hemp; 
you may be talking to a man whose father 
was hanged.’ 

* David's early manhood days remind us 
of what might have been Abraham Lin- 


coln’s, thirty or forty years earlier—pathos 
and poverty, a great soul struggling within 
his breast, to reach the truth and reform 
the world. 

“Whether Mr. James Lane Allen's story 
will take and keep hold of the public like 
some other works of the imagination that 


have flown the track and have gone afield 
for novel motives, situations, and charac- 
ters is doubtful, but it is not unlikely that 


the plan of ‘The Reign of Law’ will find 
imitators to give us more light on the spir- 
itual struggles of more men and probably 
seme women groping their way to truth. 

“Novels ‘are no longer tyrannized by 
iron proprieties as they were when Dick- 
ens first wrote, when any descriptive ref- 
erence to sacred maternity was voted 
shocking, because the book might be 
opened by a girl of sixteen. Since then 


Anna Karenina and jalzac translated 
prove how liberal we have grown. So in 
matters spiritual the Bible, in the sixties 


Say, must never be criticised. Its excel- 
lence may be extolled, but no doubts must 
be ‘expressed about Eden, the fall, or the 
personal devil, &c. Mr. Allen has con- 
ferred the great benefit on readers who, 
breathing the religious atmosphere as it 
is clarified to-day, could not, without the 
succinct statement conveyed in ‘The Reign 
of Law,’ discover exactly the spiritual dis- 
turbance that is just now affecting every- 
body. He has located the malady exactly 


where it has been most troublesome, to 
the lay as well as professional theologians— 
that is, in church dogma—every faith of a 


dozen prominent churches having clear cut 
and clearly differentiated dogmas which 
feed no Christian cravings, but are some- 
how surviving the | end of the century.” 


“Eben Holden.” 


ALMON GUNNISON, President 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
ly expresses his praise of Irving Bac 
latest work, ‘“‘ Eben Holden.” He 
‘I have read many of the poems 
Bacheller and have admired their 
grace and beauty, but this is the 
tained work that I have ever seen 
his pen. I am a resident of the Northern 
New York which he so happily describes, 
and I can vouch for the skill with which 
he has given us not only the outlines of 
its life but all its subtle flavor. The book 
is peculiarly strong in the delineation of 
character, Eben Holden being a unique 
and lovable soul, not too high and good for 
human nature’s daily food, essentially 
human, realistic, a possible character. The 
varied phases of social and civic develop 
ment in the region which is the scene of 
the story are admirably depicted, not in 
the overdrawn descriptive writing of such 
books as the ‘ Reign of Law,’ but in subtle 
touches which give spirit and atmosphere 
rather than formal outlines. There is some- 
thing of the quality of ‘The Old Home- 
id’ play in the book, and one sees the 
waving of the grass and hears the rustling 
of the cornfield. The book is without start- 
ling catastrophes or impossible crises; it 
charms rather than startles and satisfies 
rather than intoxicates. It is fresh, whole- 
some, human, winsome, without a word 
which mars, with little attempt at preaching 
and moralizing, and yet presenting the no- 
bility of. a superb though quaint and al- 
most uncouth life.’’ 


“Storm—The King.” 


JOHN MALONE, New York, writes: 
‘Perhaps it is not untimely to revive the 
memory of a fine poem by Francis Miles 
Finch of Ithaca, N. Y., formerly one of the 
Justices of the Court of Appeals, (author 
of ‘The Blue and the Gray,') entitled 
‘Storm—The King,’ published many years 
ago and apparently forgotten by many of 
the present generation. I have seen a close 
imitation of it in The Pall Mall Magazine, 
and recently, probably under inspiration of 
the lamentable disaster at Galveston, 
Texas, other verses more or less like Judge 
Finch's have appeared in journals of the 
day. Finch'’s poem may be found in Sted- 
man and Hutchinson's “ Library of Ameri- 
can Literature,’”’ Vol. VIII., page 342. The 
following stanzas are given as an exam- 
ple: 

1 am Storm—The 


of St. 
warm- 
heller’s 
writes: 
of Mr. 
rhythmic 
first sus- 
from 


stex 


King! 


I live in fortress of fire and cloud 
You may hear my batteries, sharp and 
loud, 


In the Summer night 
When I and my lieges arm for the fight, 
And the birches moan, 
And the cedars groan, 
As they bend beneath the terrible spring 
Of Storm—The King! 


I am Storm—The King! 
My troops are the winds and the hail and 
the rain; 
My foes the lakes and the leaves and the 
grain, 
The obstinate oak 
That guards his front to my charge and 
stroke, ) 

The ships on the sea, 
The blooms on the lea, 
And they writhe and bre 
guns ring 
Of Storm—The King! 


I am Storm—The King! 
I saw an Armada set sail from Spain 
To redden with blood a maiden’'s reign. 
I baffled the host 
With blow in the face on the island coast, 
And tore proud deck 
To splinters and wreck, 
And the Saxon poets the praises sing 
Of Storm—The King! 


I am Storm—The King! 
I scour the earth and the sea and the air, 
And drag the writhing trees by the hair, 
And chase for game 
The desert dust and the prairie flame, 
The mountain snow, 
And the aretic floe, 
And never is folded 
Of Storm—The King! 


ak as the war- 


plume or wing 





An Appeal for Books from the East 
Side. 

MAX GOODMAN, New York City, writes: 

“TI am a member of a club on the east 
side composed mainly of students and peo- 
ple who work during the day, but come at 
night to the club to study. We have a 
private library, consisting of educational 
and scientific works. If any one has some 
liberal classics which he is not using and 
would like them to be of some use to others, 
kindly send them to me at 53 Suffolk Street. 





Longmans, Green & Co, have in press a 
new novei by Mrs. ft, B. Walford, author 
of “Mr, Smith” which will be presented 
under the title of ‘One of Ourselves.” 










Books That Have 
Made Their Way 


Some Novels, a Collection of Short Stories 

and History Up to Date by Experts. 
shows 

seldom 


Publishing eupersenee 
that “dead” books are 
helped by advertising. 

It has also been proved that the 
books which are the most ties 
are those which are already doing 
well on their own merits. 


. . . * * * 


is 


tion in this country alone, while 
in England its popularity has 
become a byword. 

a ce on a 


. 

{ 

This is one of the reasons why 
you have seen so many advertise- 
ments of 

The Conspirators 
by Robert W. Chambers. It is 
selling better to-day than almost 
any book on our list. It has 
passed through eleven editions 
since April and this record is the 
more remarkable when you con- 
sider that its sale has been largely 
during the dull, summer months. 
This is perhaps due to the fact 
that it isa love story and espe 
cially suited for summer reading. 
° 
Another example of the saying 
that “nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess’ Mary Cholmondeley’s 
remarkable story 
Red Pottage 
Although published nearly a year 
ago it is still selling extremely 
well, and during the past month 
has ps assed into its sixteenth edi- 
There is nothing particularly 
amusing in the demise of a pet 
cat, yet this is the foundation of 
one of the funniest stories that 
was ever written, which gives the 
title to the latest book by Mr. 
Thomas A. Janvier 
The Passing of Thomas 
& Other Stories 
The other tales in the volume 
are equally good and it is illus- 
trated by Gibson, It ranks among 
the collections of short stories of 
the spring as “THE CON- 
SPIRATORS” does among the 
nov els. 
e-.Uee 4 


The trouble in China is appar- 
ently not so nearly over as was 
supposed. Every one ought to 
know something of the situation, 
the causes leading up to it and the 
probable results. 


The Crisis in China 


is the best book to post you on 
these matters. Itis by a number 
of writers, all of whom are authori- 
ties on the subject. It also con- 
tains many interesting illustra- 
tions and maps. 





The Conspirators, | Red Pottage, 


$1.50. | $1.50. 
The Passing of Thomas, | The Crisis in China, 
$1. 25- $1.00. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW FORK. 












VENGEANCE IS MINE. 


The 4th Edition of the new novel by 
ANDREW BALFOUR. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY. 








CAN YOU UNTIE ’EM? 
JUST OUT. A companion book 
to *‘ Mental Nuts.’ 100 catch 
problems. Real ‘mental agi- 
tators. Mailed for 10 cehtsa, 
stamps. HOME SUPPLY Co., 
D 15-132 Nassau St., N. ¥. 






















A New Translation of the Odyssey. 

A new translation of the Odyssey of 
Homer, by Samuel Butler, which will, 
shortly come from the press of Longmans, 
Green & Co,., will probably arouse more 
than usual comment, for the reason that 
Mr. Butler first gained his reputation 


among Greek scholars, and no small 
amount of condemnation therefrom, 
through the publication of a volume entitled 
“The Authoress of the Odyssey,” in which 
he attempted to show that Homer was not 
a man, but a woman, Nausicaa, of Sicily. 
Mr. Butler, who craved to be taken serious- 
ly, was, however, notwitlistanding his en- 
thusiasm, generally laughed at, not be- 
cause of lack of scholarship, but because 
most Greek scholars thought he had given 
them a delightful and scholarly hoax. 


A New Series of Classics. 


The Century Classics is the title of a se- 
ries of the world’s best books, which the 
Century Company has in preparation. The 
volumes have been selected, edited, and in- 
troduced by well-known men of letters. The 
first six volumes'in the series which will be 
issued in October dre “ Bacon’s Pssays,"’ 
with’ an introduction by Prof. George E. 
Woodberry; Bunyan'’s “ Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress,” with an introduction by Bishop Hen- 
ry C. Potter; Defoe’s “ Plague in London,” 
with an introduction by Sir Walter Besant; 
Goldsmith's ‘* Vicar of Wakefield,"’ with an 
introduction by Henry James; “ Selections 
from the Poems of Robert Herrick,” witha 
biographical and critical study by Thomas 
B. Aldrich, and Kinglake’s ‘‘ Eothen,"’ in- 
troduced by James Bryce, M. P. In prepar- 
ing the series the publishers have had in 
view beauty of external form and beauty of 
typography, combined with high standing 
and intrinsic merit of the works as well as 
purity of text. The books are printed from 
a new cut of type, which will be used only 
in these volumes, and on pure rag paper 
made especialiy for the series, Each vol- 
ume will have as a frontispiece the portrait 
of the author which is generally accepted 
as the best likeness, and this will be copied 
autographically, preserving in each case 


the characteristics of the original. 


The Fairy Story Impulse. 


Mr. Charles Battell Loomis, whose new 
book, ‘“‘ Yankee Enchantments," will short- 
ly appear from the press of McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., tells an amusing story connected 
with his school life. According to Mr. 
Loomis, although we rather doubt it, he 
was not a good scholar, and his reports did 
not fill his parents with joy. They won- 
dered why he did not make a better show- 
ing, as he was not a dull boy. The answer 
was at last forthcoming in a note from the 
Principal of the school, who wrote: “ Will 
you please see to it that Charles reads less 
fairy stories and puts in more time on his 
home studies? His fairy stories will be the 
ruination of him.” That the Principal was 
not a good prophet is shown by the fact 
that Mr. Loomis’s fairy stories ran for 
nearly fifty weeks In a New York paper. 
Mr. Loomis says, however, that if he had 
applied himself with more zeal to his stud- 
ies his fairy stories might have run a hun- 
dred weeks, 


The John Company. 


“The Remarkable History of the Hudson 
Bay Company,” by Prof. Bryce of Mani- 
teba College, is abundantly reviewed in tho 
English Uterary journals, and particular 
attention is paid to an analysis of the 
character of “‘ the founder of the American 
Astors” found therein. And all this, not- 
withstanding that Mr. Beckles Willson had 
recently brought out a volume in London 
on the same subject. The latter is now de- 
voting himself to a study of the old “ John 
Company,” which, although it paved the 
way to the establishment of the Indian Em- 
pire, is seldom heard of in this country. A 
considerable quantity of hitherto unused 
material relating to the company’s early 
transactions, says Mr. Willson, has been 
placed in his hands; and the letters and 
diaries of the company’s servants will be 
largely drawn upon, with a view to bring- 
ing out the romance of that extraordinary 
enterprise which made the political con- 
quest of India possible. 


Items of the Day. 


W. Pett-Ridge’s new nevel, “A Breaker 
of Laws,”’ will be published within a fort- 
night by the Macmillan Company. The 
law breaker is a young Cockney burglar, 
who sincerely loves an innocent and pleas- 
ing young servant girl; after marrying her 
he reforms and becomes a workman. Later 
he returns to his old life. He is sent to 
prison, while his wife believes him dead. 
Upon his release he goes away to South 
America without revealing himself to her. 


—_——— 


John Morley’s study of Oliver Cromwell, 
which has been appearing in The Century 
during the past year, will mexe its ap- 
pearance in book form from the press of 
the Century Company in October. The 
volume will be well printed and bound, 
and the text will be illustrated with care- 
fully authenticated portraits and repro- 
ductions of contemporary prints, many of 
which will be in tint. 


The Critic for October bids fair to be a 
particularly enjoyable number. There will 
be considerable of Rossetti in it. The 
frontispiece will be the reproduction of an 
unpublished Rossetti etching in tint, from 
the Samuel Bancroft, Jr., collection. It is 
entitled ‘Mary Magdalen and the Ala- 
baster Box.’ Another hitherto unpub- 
lished Rossetti picture, which will also be 
reproduced, is a sketch of Ruth Herbert. 
An article entitled ‘ Rossetti and the 
Pre-Raphaelites"’ comes from the pen 
of Elisabeth Luther Cary. Another 
article is by Richard Aldrich, entitled 
“English Opera at the Metropolitan,” 
which will be presented with numerous por- 
traits. Andrew Lang writes on “ Con- 
spiracy as a Fine Art,’’ while a piece of fic- 


‘tion is contributed by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, 
author of “ Folly Corner.” 3 


“Dr. Dale” is the title of a novel by 
Marion Harland and her son, Albert Pay- 
son Terhune, which Dodd, Mead & Co, will 
publish in October. The action of the story 
takes place in the ofl lands of Western 
Pennsylvania. The tale is said to be firm 
in touch and extremely realistic, 


quenivani 

The Macmillan Company will issue next 
week a new volume by Clifton Johnson 
entitled “Along French Byways,” which 
may be considered a sort of sequel to this 
author’s ‘Among English Hedgerows. 
The attractiveness of the text is said to be 
‘greatly enhanced by the illustrations, which 
include an unusually large number of full- 
page halftones and many drawings in the 
text. For any one who has “known the 
charm of rural France, as a traveler, or 
who has felt its charms through the im- 
pressions of French noVelists, this volume 
will be one of peculiar attraction. 


The September Smart Set leads off with a 
complete novel by John D. Barry, author 
of “Mile. Blanche,” ‘ The Intriguers,"’ and 
“The Princess Margarethe.”’ It is entitled 
“The Leading Woman,” and is a story of 
the stage. “‘A Martyr of the Quarter," by 
Duffield Osborne, is a vivid sketch, while 
the wife of the negro novelist and poet, 
Mrs. Paul Laurence Dunbar, contributes a 
clever bit of dialogue entitled ‘‘The Au- 
thor’'s Evening at Home.’ Among the 
other sketches are “On the Feast of the 
Seven Sorrows," by M. A. Davis, and * The 
Ruby of Oudh,” by William J. Coffin. The 
poems, jokes, and witty paragraphs of the 
September number are in every way equal 
to those of its predecessors. 


“Andrea Mantegna, His Life and 
Works,” by Paul Kristeller, translated 
from the German by Arthur Strong, will 
shortly be presented by Longmans, Green 
& Co., with twenty-five photogravures and 


numerous other iliustrations. 


“Golf Don'ts’ is the title of a little vol- 
ume by H. L. FitzPatrick, dealing with ad- 
vice on the game of golf and on all sorts 
of matters connected with the sport. The 
author has confidence that it will help a 
beginner or an expert to cut down his 
score, The book will be published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Lloyd Osbourne, the stepson of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, wili have in the October 
number of Scribner's a story of life in a 
French convict settlement, entitled ‘“* The 
Dust of Defeat."’ The story shows that Mr. 
Osbourne learned the art of story writing 
thoroughly through his association with 
one of the inasters of the art. 


Pearson's Magazine has been enlarged to 
164 pages of reading matter and i!lustra- 
tions, and the Octcber number, which has 
just reached us, shows a decidedly high 
character in both departments. Seumas 
MacManus has a tale illustrated by B. BE. 
Minns, entitled “‘The Capture of Molly 
Maguire.” H. Rider Haggard has the first 
installment of a new novel cailed “ Lys- 
beth: A Tale of the Dutch.” Cutcliffe 
Hyne’s “ Tales of a Steam Hotel” is con- 
tinued, There ere also other stories and 
sketches, for the most part by well-known 
writers, all of which are admirably {fllus- 
trated, either in half-tone or by line and 
pen-and-ink drawings, 


The J. B. Lippincott Company, whose pub- 
lishing plant was recently destroyed by fire 
in Philadelphia, is about to erect a mod- 
ern fireproof eight-story bui'ding at South 
Sixth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia. The 
site is owned by the heirs of the late 
Horace Binney, and is now occupied by 
three old-fashioned dwelling houses. Here 
once stood the old Walnut Street Prison, 
in which the British confined their Amer- 
ican priscners during the Valley Forge pe- 
riod of the Revoluticn. 

Mr. Lafcadio Hearn's new book “ Shad- 
owings”"’ will be composed of six stories 
from the Japanese, many of them with 
titles which one is tempted to call delight- 
fully creepy, at the risk of breaking the 
author’s Japanese calm; three studies from 
the Japanese, one of cicadae, one of female 
names, and one of ancient songs, and, last- 
ly, seven ‘‘ Fantasies,’’ a return to the au- 
thor's earliest manner. ‘‘ Hidden Servants ” 
is a volume of English rhymes, into which 
Miss Francesca Alexander has rendered 
stories and legends gathered during her 
long residence in Italy. The book is the 
counterpart of Mr. Leland's books of witch 
stories, showing the brighter, better side 
of Italian popular character, as those show 
its da@ek aspect, 


“The Spiritual Significance,” by Miss 
Lilian Whiting, is in the same vein us 
its author’s former books cf essays, and 
it has a companion in a new edition of 
“As It Is to Be,” by Mrs. Cora Linn 
Daniels. It is worth noting that while so 
many men ignorant of theology are an- 
grily asserting that Christianity is a fail- 
ure as a power in civilization, these two 
women, beginning at the opposite poles of 
Protestantism, are striving to prove that 
science merely confirms revelation, and 
that the two show the continuousness of 
life. Neither is much of an eschatologist, 
but toth, according to their creeds, are 
reverent, 


Capt. Mahan's “ The Problem of Asia” 
will not come until later in the season, 
but fast and’ feast are alike to nis readers, 
and even at Christmastide he ts sure not 
to be neglected. The question will te con- 
sidered in its bearings upon the policies, 
both National and international, of the 
European and American powers, ‘ Chess 
Strategetics Illustrated,” by Mr. Franklin 
K. Young, is almost equally interesting to 
military men, for it adapts their art and 
science to the chessboard, ‘‘ Twelve Great 
Artists," by William Howe Downes, art 
critic of The Boston Transcript, includes 
twelve articles, reprinted from various 
magazines and chiefly dealing with mod- 
ern artists. They are written with much 
good feeling ard genuine delight in the 
good qualities of the painters under con- 
sideration. Another book from the pen 
of one of The Transcript staff is “I Go 


a-Marketing,” by Miss Henrietta Sowle, 
who for a long time has aided the Boston 
housewife with suggestions as to cooking 
the good things to be found in the - 
kets during the current week. 


The Boston physician who lived before 
the days of specialists, syndicated quinine, 
and prescriptions calling for ‘ Number 
Something or Other.” was a power in the 
life of the city, maintaining many philan- 
thropic institutions, and giving half his 
time to unpaid,service, and the coming 
four volume “Life and Writings of Dr. 
Henry Jacob Bigelow” cannot exaggerate 
his services. The ‘“ Writings” are ad- 
dresses before medical! societies and papers 
on professional subjects. A new edition of 
Mr. Samuel Adams Drake’s “Old Land- 
marks of Boston,” with revision and addi- 
tional matter, will be published in style 
uniform with “Historic Mansions and 
Highways Around Boston,” reprinted last 
year; two new illustrated books of travel 
are promised: “ Falaise, the Town of the 
Conqueror,” by Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd, 
who not only describes her own experience, 
but reviews the history of the town; and 
“In and Around the Grand Canyon,” by 
Mr. George Wharton James. This latter 
work is the result of ten years of explora- 
tion and study of the writings of former 
explorers, A new edition of Grosvenor’s 
“Constantinople” at less than half .the 
originai price will be brought out in time 
for the holidays, and also a new edition of 
Dr. Ezra Hoyt Byington’s “ Puritan in 
England and New England,” with an addi- 
tional chapter. 


Old English Gardens.* 


These descriptions of old English gar- 
dens and of Hampton Court as it looked 
half a century ago are written in a pleas- 
ant, rambling style that is more cajoling 
than inspiring. The writer is not infected 
by the “nature"’ mania that has swept 
over the literature of the last decade. De- 
lightful as she finds the great world of 
out of doors, she is willing frankly to de- 
test some of ‘nature's children.”” She 
fears, for example, that dislike is a word 
hardly strong enough for her personal feel- 
ing against the raw yellow of the calceo- 
laria blossom, and she has a good word and 
more than a passing fnterest for the hu- 
man beings of various character and tem- 
perament by whom the gardens were 
planned and planted. We learn not merely 
of Lady Grenville’s taste in larkspurs and 
curious fancy for constructing the archi- 
tecture of her lodge from old oak cabinets 
and the blocks from which calicoes had 
been printed, but we see her as she looked 
in her old age pushed about the Drop- 
more gardens in her bath chair, wearing 
always a long, trailing gown of rich silk, 
black or gray, soft India-muslin and beauti- 
ful lace, and a close-fitting cap, and person- 
ally superintending the pruning and plant- 
ing of every tree and shrub on the place 
as her husband had done in his lifetime, 

Still more charming is the picture of the 
writer's own grandmother, who lived on 
the top floor of Hampton Palace, and un- 
til within a few days of her death (at the 
age of ninety-two) daily climbed down and 
up the long stone stairway of nearly a 
hundred steps to her apartments, She had 
had her emotions, and there was a story 
of her hair turning gray in a single night 
after she had heard of her husband’s 
death at sea. “A little old woman,” her 
granddaughter recalls her, “‘ rather bent, 
yet with ‘slow and stately gait. Her train 
of soft black mode silk she held up at the 
back as she walked. A white kerchief and 
a black lace veil, arranged over her close 
round cap, completed the picturesque toi- 
lette. Bonnet she never wore, excepting on 
Sundays for service in the chapel. At chap- 
el Lady A. (she was always ‘ Lady A.’ to 
her family and friends) sat up stairs in the 
royal closet or inclosed gallery, then the 
exclusive right of present or former mem- 
bers of the household. 

*‘ Here she made a point of beguiling the 
hour of service with the peculiar chronic, 
long-drawn cough in which she indulged to 
the exasperation of the whole congrega- 
tion. Vainly they threatened to bring it 
before the Board of Green Cloth—the ‘ Star 
Chamber’ of Hampton Court. Lady A.'s 
cough was indomitable. Little do I remem- 
ber now of her real character. I know that 
she loved flowers, and kept myrtles on a 
wire stand; that she wrote beautiful pray- 
ers in the fly-leaves of her prayer books; 
that she ‘quizzed’ her friends, (smart 
remarks were styled ‘ quizzing’ in her 
day,) and that they did not always see the 
joke. I remember that in hot weather she 
would cool her carpets with a fine-rosed 
garden watering pot; that she had a pas- 
sion for open windows, for silver plate, 
and also for beautiful books, and for cut- 
ting out of them valuable prints, which 
she gummed into a portfolio. I remember, 
aiso, the rose-pink rouge which, though 
daintily applied 
cheek, was so often forgotten on the other, 
and the quaint handwriting, hard to de- 
cipher, and well sanded over with glittering 
gold sand. I remember, also, her affec- 
ticnate devotion to the royal family, whom 
she served so long. I dearly loved my 
grandmother. By whomsoever else she 
might be feared, to the children she never 
was severe, and she never said she missed 
trom her store the patés de guimauve and 
jujubes, which we could not resist, though 
we sometimes tried.”’ 

in writing of the gardens themselves, the 
author does not confine herself to lists 
of flowers and eulogies of birds and insects. 
She very well knows how much there is 
to do as well as to observe in a garden, 
especially an old one. Many a child brought 
up in such surroundings has made the dis- 
covery she announces in connection with 
Huntercombe—the variety of earthenware 
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to be dug up on the grounds, that is, and 
the amount of whimsical speculation it 
gives rise to. A piece of dull blue crockery 
smeared inside with white, for example, is 
probably part of the best beer jug of Burn- 
ham Abbey's prioress; shards of old blue 
Nankin found everywhere indicate the fa- 
vorite ware of George Evelyn’s wife during 
her occupation of the house, “‘ and one re- 
flects what awkward housemaids she had.” 
“Then comes an interval, and then Mrs. 
T. Eyre’s lovely Queen Charlotte's lily pat- 
tern Worcester tea things share in the 
common smash." This interweaving of hu- 
man interests with a very hearty love of 
nature, both adorned and unadorned, 
makes “Seven Gardens and a Palace” 
much better reading than the average na- 
ture book, the standard of which will cer- 
tainly bear raising. 


Announcements from Boston. 

BOSTON, Sept. 13.—When the teacher of 
Bostonia Beighnse asked her, during the 
first week of the school term, to name the 
Presidents of the United States, her mother, 
Mrs, Wardbosse Beighnse, instantly wrote 
a@ complaint to the member of the School 
Committee owned|by her husband. “ For,” 
said she, “it is unreasonable to expect a 
child to remember such things over vaca- 
tion.” Meanwhile Miss Bostonia is reading 
some ten serial stories published in annual 
volumes, and the names and relation of the 
characters are as clearly defined in her 
mind as her own genealogical tree will be 
when she is a few years older. She began 
Miss Mary P. Wells Smith’s ‘‘ Young Puri- 
tans” in 1897, but she does not need to re- 
peruse the first three volumes in order to 
understand the fourth, “The Young and 
Old Puritans of Hatfield,” which is to be 
published this Autumn by Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co. It is the last of the series, 
and describes the rescue of the Hatfield 
captives taken by the Indians in 1677. An- 
other series to be concluded is the Mrs, 
Myra Sawyer Hamlin's ‘‘ Chicopee,” which 
will end with “‘ Nan'’s Chicopee Children.” 
Miss Anna Chapin Ray's “‘ Teddy,” issued 
last year, will be followed this season by 
‘Phebe; Her Profession,” and unless 
Phebe undergoes a remarkable change of 
heart, Miss Bostonia Beighnse hopes that 
she will have a very eventful and, there- 
fore, unhappy history. ‘ A Little Ameri- 
can Girl in India,’’ by Miss Harriet A. 
Cheever, has illustrations by H. C. Ireland, 
and describes Bombay and its way, 
ground less well trodden than Calcutta, the 
governmental district, and the border 
States; ‘' A Child of Glee,”’ by Miss A. G. 
Plympton, introduces a Maine child into 
an imaginary European kingdom, and per- 
mits her to see a coronation. ‘‘ The Christ- 
mas Angel,”’ by Miss Katharine Pyle, is a 
tale of toy land, where the toys deal out 
rewards and punishments to young visitors. 
“ Brenda, Her School and Her Club,” by 
Helen Leah Reed, describes a Harvard 
football game, and tells of old Boston; 
“The World's Discoverers,” by Mr. Will- 
iam Henry Johnson, is purely biographical, 
and, beginning with Marco Polo, continues 
down to the present day; ‘‘ Doris and Her 
Dog Rodney,” by Mrs. Lily F. Wesselhoeft, 
is one of the author’s well-known animal 
stories; ‘‘Gold Seeking on the Dalton 
Trail," by Mr. Arthur R. Thompson, records 
an Alaskan journey, giving especial atten- 
tion. to “Fauna and Flora,” as Mr, 
Dooley would say; “ Scouting for Washing- 
ton,” by Mr. John Preston True, describes 
itself in its title. Miss Pyle illustrates her 
own book with six full-page plates and 
decorative headings. Messrs. Merrill, 
Bridgman, Ireland, Edwards, and De Land, 
Miss Jessie Willcox Smith, and Miss Bertha 
Cc. Day have made the pictures for the 
others, Last of all, comes ‘‘ Tom’s Boy,” 
by the author of “Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion,” and it is classed among the chil- 
dren’s books, because buyers refuse to re- 
gard this author's work as intended for 
adults, 

Messrs. Little & Brown's list furnishes 
one new American novel, written by an 
American, and one only—“ Truth Qexter,” 
by Mr. Sidney McCall, a tale with an Ala- 
bama heroine, who comes North to conquer 
Boston. “Sigurd Eckdal’s Bride,” by 
Richard Voss, in Mrs. Mary J. Safford’s 
translation, takes its hero into the frigid 
zone. “The Judgment of Peter and Paul 
on Olympus,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, is 
hardly to be called fiction, and in order to 
make up the tale of the promised three 
novels one must fall back on the beautiful 
holiday edition of Mrs, Jackson's ‘ Ra- 
mona,” which is to appear in two vol- 
umes, with a cover designed by Miss Amy 
M. Sacker, and with photogravures and 
decorations by Mr. Henry Sandham. The 
artist was at work on the pictures while 
Mrs. Jackson was writing the book, met 
the original from whom the heroine was 
drawn, and consulted with the author in 
regard to the points to be emphasized in 
the illustrations. In a special limited edi- 
tion of 500 numbered copies his pictures 
will appear, not only on plate paper, but 
also in proofs before letter on Japan paper, 
four water-color illustrations will be add- 
ed. A new edition of “The Head of a 
Hundred,”” by Miss Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
who discovered Colonial Virginia years 
ago, will have a colored frontispiece and 
five full-page pictures by Miss Jessie Will- 
cox Smith and other artists. 


The Craftsman’s Guild. 


A little group of art workers calling itself 
the Craftman's Guild has established a 
business home at 21 Cornhill, Boston, in 
the garret where the late firm of Copeland 
& Day turned out some of their most suc- 
cessful ventures in the bookmaking line. 
It is the aim of the Craftsman's Guild to 
bring again the day when a book shall rep- 
resent a personality and show the loving 
care of an artist's hand—when every detail 
shall reveal the beauty of the human 
touch. The Guild has single copies of one 
or two books under way and a strictly lim- 
ited edition of Gray’s “ Elegy,” printed 
without types and richly illuminated in the 
mediaeval manner. The particular ambi- 
tion of the Guild is to revive the art of 
book illuminating as practiced in the mid- 
dle ages. 


“Hand Book of Golf for Bears,’’ with 
drawing by Frank Verbecx, by Hayden 
Carruth, is being published this weck by 
R. H. Russell. 
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an American boy or girl will, in a certain 
sense, live up to their ancestry, if the fact 
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Wanted and to Exchange. 


De Witt Miller, P. 90. Box 1,612, Philadelphia, 
Penn.: ‘‘ I will pay 20 cents each for the § 
URDAY REview of March 19 and May 7, 1898. 

‘W.,’’ care of D. N. Pottenger, St Paul 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio: *‘ I wish to dispose 
of a copy of Estes & Lauriat’s numbered edition 
ot Thackeray, thirty-two volumes, issued at 
2.50 a volume.’ 


J. Lamont Perkins, 44 Kenwood Road, Boston, 

Mass.: ‘‘I want Nos. 1 and 2 of The Book 
Lover, (San Francisco.) Am willing to pay well 
if condition is good. Quote price.’’ 
0, Box 325, South 
would like to dispose of a set of 
Stevenson's works, in fifteen volume also an 
encyclopedia, (‘ The American,’) published by the 
So. N. KE. Newspaper Syndicate, in twelve vol- 
umes. Both are in excellent condition." 


“A. C. 
Comm; **% 


| ee Norwalk 


Max M. Breslau, 346 East Tenth Street, New 
York City: ‘‘ For a good set of Carlyle, Byron, 
Gibbon's Rome, Boswell's Johnson, or other 
standard works I will give in excnange a com- 
plete set of Longfellow, thirty parts published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at 50 cents a part; 
* Picturesque America,’ forty-eight parts, (Apple- 
ton & Co.,) published at 50 cents a part; thirty 
‘Isadore’? I desire to get a copy of ‘ Lily 
Co.,) published at 65 cents a ypart.’’ 


Appeals to Readers. 


W. I. Weber, Emory College, Oxford, “a9 
ask the help of the readers of THE asa -RDAY 
REVIEW tn securing the following informa- 
tion: Can a copy of the banjo setting of Irwin 
Russell's banjo song from * Christmas Night in 
the Quarters’ be had? It was published in 1878 
by G. D. Russell of Boston. Will somebody help 
me to get a copy of Pike's ‘ Ariel,’ and of his 
‘Isadore?’ I desire to get a copy of ‘ Lily 
Adair ’—Dr. T. H. Chive ors’s ‘ Lily Adair.’ "’ 

Robert S. Robertson, Fort Wayne, Ind. Can 
any of your readers tell me why the crucified 
Christ is almost invariably represented in paint- 
ing and sculpture with the spear wound in the 
right side? I found but one variation from this 
among hundreds of examples in the galleries 
of Europe. 

The Gospel accounts say the spear was thrust 
into his side. Where is the authority or inspira- 
tion which ignores the left side, where ths heart 
lies, and depicts it as a thrust into the right? 








A new novel by Amy Le Feuvre, author 
of “Probable Sons,” “ Legend Led,”’ and 
“The Carved Cupboard," will be published 
in October by Dodd, Mead & Co. its title 
has not yet been decided upon. Although 
much read in England, Miss Le Feuvre 
was almost unknown in this country until 
the publication here last year of ‘' Legend 
Led” and “ The Carved Cupboard,” the 
literary and artistic value of which were 
instantly recognized, 


*THE RIGHTS, DUTIES, REMEDIES, AND 
INCIDENTS BELONGING TO AND GROW- 
ING OUT OF THE RELATION OF THE 
LANDLORD AND TENANT. By David Mc- 
Adam, one of_the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York. Two vol- 
umes now ready, (complets in three volumes.) 
With forms. jew York: Remick, Schilling 
& Co., 32 Warren Street. $3 per volume. 
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Mr. Hastings Issues the Third Vol- 


ume of His Papers.* 


Mr. Hugh Hastings, the State Historian, 
‘continues in this, the third volume, the pub- 
lic papers of George Clinton, first Governor 
of New York. The period treated is of 
singular interest. It was in 1778 that the 
exposed condition of the frontters “was a 
constant source of anxiety to the back- 
woodsman and to the State authorities.” 
The notable events of the same year were 
the acknowledgment of American inde- 
pendence by France, the acquisition of 
Baron Steuben, the evacuation of Phila- 
delphia, and the arrival of the French 
fleet under d'Estaing. 

We are appreciating to-day what are the 
difficulties of provisioning an army. How 
much more troublesome it must have been 
in the war of the Revolution! Clinton re- 
ports to Washington that a supply of pork 
is on the way. 


Poughkeepsie, 8th March, 17738. 
Dear Sir: si wrote your Excellency the 
Sth Instant informing you of the little 
Success I had in procuring a present Sup- 
ly of Provisions for the Army under your 
mmediate Command, I am now happy in 
being able to tell you that since that Time 
I have collected at the different Posts in 
West Chester County so much more as will 
make in the whole 1,700 barrels pork, which 
are on the Way, toward Head Quarters. I 
expect the last of it will pass the River at 
King’s Ferry and New Burgh To-morrow. 


For the defense of the Hudson all efforts 
were directed. There was no material. 
Gen. Parsons wanted nails or spikes. He 
must have hesitated as to the procuring of 
them.- Clinton writes him: 


D’r Sir: You will readily see the Impro- 
priety of my giving an Order as Gov'r to 
seize the Nail Rods alluded to in your Let- 
ter of this Date; nor do I think such an 
order necessary; the absolute necessity 
which Colo. Hughes says there is of Nails 
to carry on the Works for the Defence of 
the River, his not being able to procure 
a supply at the Usual Place, or elsewhere 
& the concealed Manner he found the Pres- 
ent Bundles, in my Oppinion will Justify 
the Converting them to public Use, espe- 
cially on the present Occassion, taking a 
proper acc’t of them, & paying the owner 
when discovered the full Value. 

With the defense of the Hudson always 


in view, Clinton calls on Lafayette. 


Poughkeepsie, 18th March, 1778. 

Sir: The want of a proper Body of Troops 
in this Quarter will occassion great Delay 
in the Works erecting for the Defence and 
Security of the Passes of the River. The 
Small Number that are in this Department 
are many of them under Innoculation for 
the small Pox, & so many of the well nec 
essarily dispersed as Guards to the Country 
exposed to the immediate Ravages of the 
Enemy, that very few indeed are left for 
the Work. I have requested of the States 
of Connecticut, Massachussets Bay, & This 
State, three thousand Men, but these can- 
not possibly be on the Spot before some 
Time in next Month, Till which Time we 
shall not, without Aid from some other 
Quarter, have the one third of the Number 
of Men we could employ to advantage at 
the Work, in the Speedy Completion of 
which America is so much Interested, 
Transportation was not easy in 1778. The 
teamsters gave trouble. They were con- 
tumacious. Gen. Samuel H. Parsons teils 
his grievances to the Governor. 


D'r Sir: The carting is so exceedingly 
bad .that ‘tis almost impossible to get the 
Provisions to Morris Town; about 15 or 20 
Teams have pas’t the River with Four 
Barrels each; 150 have been Remov'd from 
Bedford, 135 of which have come on to 
Peekskill, where some of the Teamsters 
have drop'd their Loads & gone off with 
their Teams, about 16 Still remain, deter- 
mined not to cross over without military 
Compulsion; some have drop'd their Loads 
on the Road from Bedford & are gone off; 
about 120 bbl. Still remain at Bedford in 
the Hands of Mr. Leek, the Commissary 
* * * In Short, the good Whigs in & near 
Bedford seem determined to do nothing 
without a military Force to compel their 
movements every mile The Tories of 
Cortland’s Manor are more Submissive. 


Mr. Hastings believes that in a letter of 
“Abr'm Brinckerhoff, Lt. Coll.,"’ he has 
found the carly mention of “ Silver Grey 
as the distinctive appellation of some of 
the militia of a former period. 


Fishkill, March 20, 1778 

May it Please vour Excellency, I Reev'd 
y’r Excellency’s Letter this Day with Order 
to turn out one third part of this Regt 
Immediately to march to West Point thers 
being a Number of Exempts within the 
Destrict of this Regt. Such as have had 
Commissions in Service and others Refu- 
gees from Below who had Commissions 
therein Service and in the Militia and such 
as Calls themselve ‘Silver Greys’ those 
persons Insists that them are not Bound 
to do Duty nor obliged to turn out when 
the Militia are Call'd upon which has Cre- 
ated Great Uneasiness in this Reet 

An introduction sent by Gov. Clinton to 
Gen. Parson has to do with Kosciusko 
It reads as follows 


Poughkeepsie, March 26, 1778 

Colo. Kuziazke who by a Resolve of 
Congress is directed to act as an Ingeneer 
at the Works for the Security of the River 
will deliver you this: I believe you will find 
him an Ingenous Young Man & disposed 
to do every Thing he can in the most agree- 
able manner 

Some two months afterward Gen. Alexan- 
der McDougal! finds fault with the Polish 
officer, and thus expresse himself to the 
Governor: 

T am far from being pleased with Mr 
Korsuaso's {Kosciusko} constructing the 
Batteric ind Carrying on the works, and I 
fear they will not answer the expectation 
of the country. 


Military likes and dislikes must have been 
as common in the time which is past as 
to-day Col William SS. livingston must 
have lost his temper on account of a stray 
horse. He wrote to Gov. Clinton from 
Beaverwyck March 28, 1778: 


Gen. Putnam is an easy, good natured, 
well-meaning credulous old man, but 
wholly incapable of judging for himself 
and others in Times of need. His Services 
in the early part of this Controversy were 
of some Importance and a genteel Com- 
pensation for them accompanying his re- 
tirement is all that he now can, or ought 

A Friendly Hint of the Kind 


3 PAPERS OF GEORGE CLINTON, 
"IRST GOYERNOR OF NEW YORK. 1777 

1801-1804 Vol. 111, Published by the 
annual report of the State historian, Hugh 


Hastings. Albany: James B. Lyon, State 
Printer. 


| having none, are compensated by the con- | selfishly spent for humanity. The sketches 


‘ ; Viction that they possess it more abund- | of the noble men and women with whom | volume entitled ‘‘ Wonder Stories from He- 
State of New York, as Appendix ‘'N."’ Third | 
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Three Famous Men. 


Sir Edwin Arnold, Andrew Carnegie, 
John Philip Sousa 


are contributors to these three issues of The Youth’s Companion. 


oo September 13th 


How to Understand China. 


By Sir Edwin Arnold, whose intimate 
Knowledge of the Chinese enables him to 
speak with official authority of the present 
situation and its causes. 


September 20t 


Habit of Thrift. 


By Andrew Carnegie, who has a knack 
of making any topic interesting, and who laid 
the foundations of his fortune by saving a 
little out of the most meagre wages. 


Sp : 


September 27th : 


The Experiences of a Bandmaster. 


By John Philip Sousa. Many strange and 


laughable things have happened to “The 


on his tours. A number of 


” 


March King 
them will be related in this article. 


FREE Upon request the tissue of The Youth's Companion con- 

~ taining any one of these articles will be sent free to any 
address, ov all three issues for 10 cents. These articles will be read by 
three million regular veaders of The Companion. They are sufficiently 
important to be read by five millions of people. The Youth's Companion 
is edited for men, for women, for young people —for all the family. 
Subscription $1.75 a year. 
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from some intimute Acquaintance to that antly? The crevasse seems to extend far siastic tribute to the West, and tends to 
——— would = spoon sae be oo inland, to the very heights and watersheds | make us, afflicted with the myopia of the 

} entous is » news Gov. Clinto - Theat t¢ . ae ie 

omer “one oy cells ehce one ton im- | of character. Those who differ on humor | East, blush for our provincialism. And so, 

parts to Gen, Conway under date of April All F hain ae a ; F : , , 
“9 1778: wi differ on _ principles. Thus truly |} like a good and genial human friend, it will 
20, 1778: speaketh Mary Cholmondeley, and in writ- | help its readers in more ways than one 

Capt. Deane, Brother to Mr. Silas | ing of Archdeacon Brady's “ Recollec- Who can match Dr. Brady's record for 
Deane, one of our Embassadors at the : > an - . . id a 
Court of France arrived from thence at tions’ the quotation is irresistible, for they three years? During that time “ by actual 
Fishkill on his Way to Congress in forty | are replete with that genuine humor, sure- | count I traveled over 91,000 miles by rail- 
Days. He came in a French Man of War | ly “ Heaven's last, best gift to man.” They 


& has brought very Important Intelligence, : . road, wagon, and on horseback, preaching 
the particulars whereof are not transpired. are full of delightfully funny adventures | or delivering addresses upward of 1,100 


This much I have heard & may venture which are much more amusing in the times 


to tell as a Truth, that an Alliance between reminiscence than they could have been in | ing calls, marrying, baptizing, and doing 
that Court & these States has taken Place . r 
is favorable & generous as could be ex- | the experience, although the Archdeacon | all the other endless work of an intinerant 


pected to the Latter. was a veritable Mark Tapley under adverse | missionary.”’ 

Extracts innumerable might be taken circumstances Quite unconsciously, there Here is his answer to the oft-asked ques- 
from the work under notice, so replete is is a deal of self-revelation In these random tion: ‘“‘ What is an Archdeacon?” ‘“ He 
it with historical matter. As in the for- | anecdotes. We become aware of a man of | is a man who helps the Bishop do just the 
mer volumes, Mr. Hastings has given in | indomitable energy; of heroism without sort of things I have described. A friend 
his notes all the necessary information, pose, of Christianity without cant, of a of mine put it rather cleverly this way: 
which aids te the understanding of the | nature large enough to enjoy nothing bet- ‘Considering a Deacon as a minister or 
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besides writing letters, papers, mak- 





text. The illustrations are excellent. There 
is in addition a calendar for the year 1778 
His headlines for the letters succeed ad- 


ter than a joke at his own expense, full of | server, an Archdeacon bears the same re- 
appreciation of the sacrifices of others, | lation to a Deacon as an archfiend does 
while making light of his own; in short, a | to a fiend—he is the same thing, only more 
mirably in suggesting the most important | manly, loving, lovable Christian minister, | so.’ ”’ 

items contained in them, whom the great West must have sorely Archdeacon Brady cannot do better than 


é grieved to lose. to follow the example of a celebrated fel- 
“Pex | * ur ¢ r . { 
Mr. Brady as a Missionary. We gain from the book not only the boon | !°W-churchman, and speedily to cap these 
‘Why does so deep a gulf separate those of hearty laughter, but the uplift that must Re colle scncars with ‘ More Recollec- 
who have a sense of humor and those who, | always come from contact with lives un- To 
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as a Dr. Brady worked are wonderfully inspir- | Todotus.’’ The tales are retold by G. F& 
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